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Naturalism: Right and 
Wrong 


By Ruth Mather 
“A Change of Air” (Scribner's, New 
York) is the first novel by Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, who, however, has 
reputation as essayist 
stories. Her 


an established 
and writer ot © short 
new book keeps the intrinsic concentra- 
tion of such briefer forms, and its phys- 
ical length hardly exceeds two hundred 
pages. Money is the motif of this novel, 
and the possibilities of its demoralizing 
influence upon human beings. Not that 
it is a problem-novel, though, but one 
the interest of which lies altogether in 
its characterizations. Like “Vanity Fair” 
it is “fa novel without a hero,” and 
neither, in Thackeray’s sense, has it a 
heroine: that is to say none of its cen- 
tral figures seems entirely admirable and 
pleasing. Technically, to be sure, the 
hero and heroine are Walter Leaven 
and Cordelia Wheaton, but both are 
noble and self-renunciatory at the price 
of being bloodless. Most of the remain- 
ing characters prove under the test of 
circumstance “a set of skunks,” as they 
their less con- 
story. 


are called by one of 
temptible fellow-figures in the 
And so it is that one anticipates Mrs. 
Gerould may be criticised as ‘‘disagree- 
able” and ‘‘remorseless” in her art. On 
these grounds Edith Wharton, for in- 
stance, is so often attacked—whose type 
of talent much resembles Mrs. Gerould’s. 

It is, of course, because both these 
authors employ a purely indirect method 
analysis that they 
sometimes seem so hard. But, one must 
remember, they take it for granted that 
excuse for their men and women will be 
made in the reader’s mind as surely and 
inevitably as it has underlain each word 
they wrote. For no art could be merci- 
less and still so just as theirs: since— 
mercy and justice—are these not at last 
synonymous?’ One is sure, even in the 
case of their most despicable creations, 
that Mrs. Gerould and Mrs. Wharton 
realize fundamentally how faults are al- 
ways overgrown virtues and matters of 
the limitations of time and space and 
mentality as well as of those considera- 
tions more often recognized as extenu- 
ating: those, namely, of environment 
and opportunity. “Aunt Blanche” Will- 
iston, for example, is the most evil na- 
ture in Mrs. Gerould’s novel. She is 
wholly selfish and highly hypocritical. 
And still, although Mrs. Gerould does 
fact explicitly, it is 


of exposition and 


not proclaim the 
made very plain implicitly, at least, that 
“Aunt Blanche” is not a person of any 
thorough intellectuality and advance- 
ment. Bessie John is also selfish, but in 
proportion as she is more clever, just 
so is she more straightforward than 
“Aunt Blanche.’ On the other hand, 
no doubt her very cleverness has been 
her spiritual undoing. Her husband who 
is less imaginative, stupid—has 
few material wants, and therefore is con- 
tent to be less calculating. 

By the divining-rod of money, it must 
be explained, the moral calibre of each 
of the secondary characters in turn is 
determined during the course of this 
story. Miss Wheaton has, in the first 
place, become a convert to Buddhism, 
and decides to renounce the world. She 
calls a meeting of impecunious friends 
and sycophants to whom she announces 


more 
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that the bulk ot her fortune—‘‘not so 


large at the present day as some have 
awaits immediate 


At once emo- 


doubtless thought” 
distribution among them. 
tions of greed and turbulent expectancy 
are almost uncontrollable on the part of 
those assembled—‘Nearly all of them 
were trying desperately to recall how 
many of their virtuous desires they had, 
in times past, permitted Miss Wheaton 
to become aware of. Both the manner- 
ly and the mannerless were worried: 
the former lest they should have played 
the game of decent reticence too well, 
the latter lest they should have played 
it disgustingly not at all. Little Julie 
fort, whose fitch muff had rolled under 
Jim lHluntingdon’s chair, decided, atter 
reflection, that it would look better for 
her to pick it up and cherish its cheap- 
ness.” And thereupon the manner in 
which Miss Wheaton’s various benefic- 
laries employ their windiall wealth 
iorms the author’s basis for a plot of 
fine and utter naturalism. And though 
the majority of her characters are dis- 
closed as mean and most unworthy, nev- 
crtheless—as is the burden of this re- 
Gerould’s sympathies are 
unquestionably developed, dependable, 
and deep exactly in the absence from 
them of all sentimentality —and her 
emotional attitude entirely without 
cynicism. As a novelist she should 
have rank among the really superior of 
our American writers of fiction, 


view—Mrs. 


oe 
O 


‘Beyond” is John Galsworthy’s novel 
oi the year. (Scribner’s, New York.) 
Baldly, the persons of its plot are a 
heroine, Gyp; a villain, /iorsen, whom 
she marries; and a hero, Summerhay, 
whom later she loves out of wedlock. 
A substrain of the story involves Gyp’s 
father and mother, who likewise had 
loved illegally. As a result Gyp feels 
herseli somewhat outside the world of 
convention, although that world has 
had, it happens, no opportunity or call 
to repudiate her on account of her birth. 
She, however, senses something tran- 
scendent and exotic in herself—conse- 
quently she yields more readily to a 
love unsanctioned by marriage than 
might another of similar breeding and 
sensitiveness. By far the best passages 
oi the book are those which portray the 
love between Gyp and her _ bachelor- 
father. 

Naturally the unusual moral and fam- 
ily relations of these characters are not 
treated by Mr. Galsworthy with entire 
unconcern. He is accustomed to asking 
“Should the unconventional suffer?” and 
answering it with the oracular words, 
“They do!” And this reply, so indirect 
and unsatisfactory, is, as a matter of 
fact, the only one which life itself af- 
fords. The author personifies life in 
Lady Summerhay who answers, when 
her son announces himself as the lover 
of Gyp: “Oh, my dear, can’t you pull 
up? I’ve seen so many of these affairs 
It really is not for nothing 
that law and conventions are what they 
Really, Bryan, experi- 


go wrong. 


are—believe me! 
ence does show that the pressure’s too 
great. It’s only once in a way—very 
exceptional people, very exceptional cir- 
You mayn’t think now it’ll 
hamper you, but you'll find it will—most 
fearfully.” 


cumstances, 


The villain, /iorsen, is a violinist, and 
a sentence of Mr. Galsworthy’s as to 
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the nature of the fellow’s art might also 
apply to his own: “He had evidently re- 
markable technique; and the emotion, 
the intense wayward feeling of his play- 
ing was chiselled by that technique, as 
if a flame were being frozen in its sway- 
ing.” Jeveryone is familiar with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s style—its colorful aesthetic 
elements held under quite contrasting 
restraint. Sensuously he is no abstainer, 
and still he is nearly never intemperate. 
Also everyone knows the type of his 
thought—such a balanced blend of the 
‘conservative and the courageously dar- 
ing. In the present story, however, he 
has let himself go emotionally more than 
He is not so tightreined of in- 
frequently heretofore: 


usual, 
tellect as most 
the “frozen flame’ melts and leaks a 
little. “Beyond” is twin to “The Dark 
Flower.” The two stories do not com- 
mand all the possibilities of their nov- 
elist’s power. There are so many who 
can write rather satisfactorily of more 
or less individual passions, such as these 
portray, that one wishes an author of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s capabilities might con- 
fine himself more strictly to his group 
and social kind of theme. 
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If your copy of Reedy’s 
Mirror does not reach you 
on the day it is due, do not 
assume that it has gone 
astray. Railway traffic at 
the present time 1s So con 
gested that even mail trains 
are subject to almost inev- 
itable delays. If your copy 
is a day overdue, wait 4 
little longer before you 
write to us. It will prob- 


ably arrive safely. 
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An End of Palaver 


By William Marion Reedy 


NE thing certain about this war is that it is 
O not going to be talked to an end. Chancellor 
von Hertling and President Wilson do not 
live in the same world, do not speak in the same 


terms of thought. The German statesman is a 
realist, the American an idealist. The one talks by 
the map, the other speaks of eternal principles. Von 


Hertling talks of accepting principles but his Real- 
politik cancels the principles. Thus he accepts a 
League of Nations for Peace, but there is no such 
league. Therefore Germany will take all she can 
get of Russia. She will not surrender anything 
until forced to do so,—and she thinks there is no 
force greater than her own. She says all the bel- 
ligerents should get together and talk things over, 
while she holds her ill-gotten gains. Her peace 
terms are that the entente shall admit defeat. 

Should the war end now the entente is defeated. 
Germany has achieved Mitteleuropa and more. Ham- 
burg to Bagdad is a fact but for the little expedi- 
tionary force in Palestine. I think this is made 
as plain in Jastrow’s “The War and the Bagdad 
Railway” (Lippincott) as in Andre Cheradame’s 
“The United States and Pan-Germania” (Scribner’s). 
The latter has the finality, the Q. E. D. conclusive- 
ness of a demonstration in Euclid. On any nego- 
tiation theory of peace now the world would not be 
safe for democracy. At once would begin the or- 
ganization of Mitteleuropa for the subjugation of 
the remainder of the world. Von Hertling will deal 
with Belgium by itself he says. Surely, as he has 
dealt with the Russians. He will give up nothing 
until Great Britain gives up Egypt, India, Ireland, 
Cyprus, Gibraltar. He and Germany stand on the 
map. They speak nothing of disarmament. They 
will have a League of Peace only if they can domi- 
nate that league. They will have no peace but a 
German peace, and this the world cannot accept until 
or unless beaten to helplessness. 

Perhaps the belligerents against Germany are in 
an area of low spiritual barometer at present, but it 
isn’t as low as the Germans think. The Germans 
are still wondering why the entente doesn’t know it 
is beaten. That’s where their psychology is astray. 
The entente and the United States have just begun 
to fight. And the collapse of Russia is more than 
offset by the constantly increasing strength of this 
country now being brought to bear against Germany. 
The blockade still holds. 
stroying shipping in great volume, but there are ships 
a building, plenty of them. 
supplies from Russia, but Russia has neither been 
working nor fighting and Germany may have to feed 
the Russians rather than be fed by them. It will 
require a large army to hold the one-quarter of 
Russia that has been seized. Germany may be in the 
plight of the man who had the bear by the tail. The 
best thing she has gained is control of the Baltic, but 
there are three navies to hold her in that sea. 

Germany hopes that Great Britain, France and 
Italy will sacrifice Russia to gain their own ends. 
An element in Great Britain—the aristocratic—is 
probably willing to consider that kind of an arrange- 
ment. But British Labor won’t consider it. Nor 
will the French workers. And certainly the United 
States will not. This country is committed to the 
democracy of Russia, stark mad though that de- 
mocracy may be. The fight will have to go to a 
finish and the only hope of our associates in the war 
lies in standing by our declared purposes. Without 
And we're not such a dub nation 


Submarines may be de- 


Germany may get some 


us they are gone. 





as to preparation as Mark Sullivan makes us out in 
his brilliantly black article in the latest issue of 
Collier’s. Germany knows better than that, else she 
would not be organizing to smash the western line 
before we can get in. Germany wouldn’t be throw- 
ing us sops of agreement on principle while repudi- 
ating the substance of our demands, if she didn’t 
hope to slacken our efforts by promoting more peace 
talk here. 

Talk is what now helps Germany most. 
as well have done with it. 
Russia. 


We might 
See where talk has landed 
We might as well give up hope of a revo- 
lution in Germany. It is an alluring phantom. A 
people mind-moulded for forty years to the concept 
of world power are not to be changed now. The 
obedience habit has become nature. Almost all the 
talk of German revolution is as fantastic though cer- 
tainly not as fascinatingly interesting as “The White 
Morning” by Gertrude Atherton (Stokes), in which 
with the intense swiftness of a movie she depicts 
with vivid imagination the overthrow of the Hohen- 
zollern rule by a revolution of German women, led 
by Gisela von Niebuhr, or Déring, another Brun- 
hilde. A fine white-hot story this, but alas, set side 
by side with the facts, almost comical. The Russian 
triumph has wet-blanketed the German revolution. 
The orderly-minded Germans have seen the Russian 
revolution and they will have none of it. 

The war must be fought out. It cannot be talked 
out. And our associates cannot by diplomacy bring 
about a condition in which they will desert the United 
They cannot 
throw over our objects for their own ambitions or 
safety. The war must 
go on until autocracy is destroyed, until all earth’s 
The war is a 


States even as Russia deserted them. 
They cannot trade us away. 


peoples are freed of overlordship. 


’ struggle between realism and idealism and the latter 


must win for it is in accord with the ultimate decency 
of things. 

So—no 
and raise 


Let us build ships 
food and hatch out flocks of aeroplanes 
and bend all our energies to the task of fighting. 
Our terms are in effect unconditional surrender and 


more palaver for us. 


we propose immediately to move upon Germany’s 
works, 


S. *. a 
“me me 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Our Bogus Income Tax 

ISSOURI’S income tax law is probably void 
M One provision of exemption therein violates 

the first principle of taxation—that it shall be 
uniform upon all objects of the same class. It un- 
taxes the property of some, while burdening the 
property of many, and it chiefly untaxes the value 
that is created by the community. President Jack- 
son Johnson of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. Folk, its counsel, have exposed the joker 
in the law. 


Who Was Betrayed? 
Don’t be too hard on the Bolsheviki. Russia’s 
weakness derives from before their time—from the 
Romanoff regime. 
and corrupt and the people were weakened by aliena- 
tion from the land. 
fight for, and if they fought, 


The government was inefficient 


Nothing of Russia was theirs to 
their rulers did not 
even arm them. Moreover, the entente powers aban- 
doned Russia. They would not recognize the revo- 
lution. They had nathing to say to Milyukoff or 
Lvoff when called upon for a revision of war aims 


They ignored Kerensky who wanted to keep faith 
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He asked 
ior some sign oi sympathy and received none. Hen- 
derson, the Labor man, who had consulted with the 
Revolution, was turned down when he proposed a 
meeting of minds. Kerensky was overthrown be- 
cause the entente wouldn't tell the Russians that the 
was peace without annexations or in- 
demnities. The entente’s silence strengthened the 
Bolsheviki and gave color to the charge that Great 
Lritain, France, Italy cared only for imperial aims 
and not for a peace of peoples. That brought Lenine 
and Trotzky into power. ‘Those two wanted an 
understanding with the entente but they were ignored 
The Bolsheviki couldn’t fight without 
arms and food. ‘They tried a peace proposal in the 
hope of inciting revolution in Germany. They failed 
to spring the revolution and they had to accept Ger- 
many’s terms which means the disappearance of Rus- 
sia as a nation. Only President Wilson spoke up 
ior the Russian people, but that was too late also. 
England had said ‘‘Let Russia look out for herself.” 
That belief that the entente 
fought for their own hand. The Russians could only 
chop-logic as against German guns. There was no 
Russian army in any real sense long before the revo- 
lution broke out. Its munitions and supplies were 
in the pockets of the pro-German contractors. As 
things were, the Bolsheviki held off Germany for 
months with high talk and in so doing exposed the 
German purpose of conquest. The _ revolutionists 
imagined a vain thing when they thought they could 
out-talk the German army, but after all, talk was 
the only enginery they had. They had as much 
chance in that kind of argument as a lamb has with 
a wolf. They did their best. They would have done 
better if they had had some aid from Great Britain, 
France and Italy. They might have been steadied 
and stiffened into resistance. But it was not so. All 
the betrayal in the situation was not on the Russian 
side. Some of it was due to the opposition of the 
bourgeoisie in Great Britain, France and Italy to 
lending any color of support to a democracy that 
wanted the land for the people. Remember this when 
you are moved to damn Kerensky and Lenine and 
Trotzky. If only at first there had been someone to 
hail the revolution as Campbell-Bannerman hailed 
the first Duma, things might have been different. 
3ut entente Tories were too strong in their de- 
termination that the ideas and ideals of this revo- 
lution should not receive indorsement that would 
inspire the English, French and Italians to destroy 
their own masters of the land and the bread. 


PF. of 
ye 


The Retail Salesmen’s Strike 

WE have been having a strike of shop clerks in the 
big department stores in St. Louis for about three 
It has been pathetic in its ineffectiveness. 
Why? Because the people who struck are not thor- 
oughly organized. The strikers thought they could 
win easily, because the street car men had won so 
handily—if they have won the wage increase. The 
street car employes won because the railway com- 
pany could not get men to fill the strikers’ places. 
Unfortunately there is an inexhaustible supply of 
men and women to take the places of the help who 
walked out of the department and other stores. And 
there is no deep-rooted antipathy to the employers 
as there was to the public service corporation. And 
newspapers don’t take sides with strikers against big 
advertisers as they did against the street car com- 
pany. As to the demands of the strikers, they are 
for more pay. And more pay seems a very rea- 
sonable demand considering the cost of living. As 
to unionization—well, collective bargaining is accord- 
ant with the socio-economic spirit of the time. The 
nations have come to it. The stars in their courses 
fight for it. All business must come to it and if 
dealings with unions are troublesome, well, trouble 
is inevitable in business as a sort of fixed charge, 
and unionization has peace to offset against trouble. 
The employers in this case have not taken any 
irreconcilable attitude. How could they? Socializa- 
tion is in the very atmosphere of the great em- 
poriums. There is a great deal of socialization, from 
the top, in those establishments now. It cannot stop 


with them. He asked for new war aims. 


programme 


until too late. 


contirmed Russian 


days. 
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will have to meet and blend with a so- 
cialization from the bottom, The retail clerks’ union 
may not be strong enough to win to-day. It will be 
to-morrow. I think that the great retail merchants 
are forward-looking men who will step out to meet 
the new day in conciliatory spirit. There’s no use 
in fighting democracy, for what's democracy but 
standing together for the right of each to the fuller 
The strike may have 
It may lose, but 


there. It 


proceeds of his or her labor? 
been precipitate and unprepared. 
it will help prepare the public mind for support of 
other strikes, though indeed the employers show 
they have not closed minds to the extent of saying 
there is nothing to arbitrate. To all the employers 
involved in this strike I would say that it will pay 
them to read the proposals as to government recently 
formulated by the British Trades Unions. They are 
proposals which the British parties and the present 
government have in effect accepted. They carry out 
farther the concessions. to collective bargaining our 
own country has made in dealing with miners, rail- 
They are not to 

They are con- 


road men, ship builders, sailors. 
be swept aside as war-concessions. 
cessions to the spirit of democracy for the preserva- 
tion and expansion of which the war is being fought. 
An underpaid democracy held down to freedom of 
contract strictly conditioned by bargaining on the 
lowest limit of subsistence is no democracy at all. 
The day for fighting unionism has passed. And as 
we have no more progressive citizens than the men 
who conduct our big retail stores, no persons know 
better that the era of collective bargaining with arbi- 
tration of disputes has come to stay. 
fe of 
The Old Tax Trouble 
Missouri is trying to bring about an assessment 
of taxes throughout the state on a basis of actual 
cash value. According to report, the attempt is not 
successful, though some progress is made. The 
trouble is that there never will be an honest taxation 
of personal property, because popular instinct knows 
a man should not be taxed for creating wealth. 
There will never be adequate taxation of anything 
that can be moved out of sight of the assessor and 
collector. Taxation of personal property should be 
abolished as useless and vicious. The only values 
that should be taxed are those created by everybody 
but appropriated by a few. Until that plan of tax- 
ation is tried, taxation will be a failure. No one 
should be taxed on what he earns. Everybody should 
be taxed every penny that he gets without earning it 
Of course, taxes should be levied as the law directs. 
and Governor Gardner’s tax commission is doing 
right in trying to get an actual value assessment, but 
it can’t be done, because the people know the system 
is wrong and they won't re-elect assessors who work 
a wrong in carrying out the law. Missouri won't 
get the revenue looked for, because it shouldn't. 
That’s flat. 
fe of 
The Constitution 
Att the constitutional lawyers in the house and 
senate are against the conference of power of re- 
organization of departments upon the President, 
against food control, fuel control, against protracted 
operation of the railroads. Why is it that con- 
stitutional lawyers always conceive of the constitu- 
tion as an obstruction, never as a facility? 
te 
First Aid to U. R. 
Tue United Railways cannot meet the wage de- 
mands of its employes. It has less than $600,000 
net earnings this year. The wage increase calls 
for $2,000,000. Two million into six hundred thou- 
sand won’t go. Where's the money coming from? 
The company asks permission to increase fares. The 
people won’t have it so. The only other way to get 
the money is by the city’s foregoing a lot of the spe- 
cial taxes it has been collecting from the company, 
specifying that the amount shall go into wages. The 
idea is a good one. It would be bettered by knocking 
off a great deal more of the special taxes and provid- 
ing that the amount thus remitted be expended in im- 
provements and extensions. The President of the 
United States has said that communities should deal 


gently if not generously with their public utilities 
the utilities must be 
Their help must be kept content. 


during war period. Those 


efficient, They 
St. Louis should 
help the United Railways to pay its employes the 


should be enabled to earn profits. 


wages to which everyone agrees they are entitled. 
The board of aldermen cannot act in this matter too 
quickly. >} 


The Zoning System 
Ir is a beautiful zoning system the City Plan Com- 


mission has devised for the city of St. Louis. It js 
designed to check depreciation of property. Well 


and good, but something ought to be designed to 
divert the appreciation of land values from the land- 
lords to the treasury of all the people whose ac- 
tivities cause the increase. Worthy as the zone sys- 
tem is, it is but another method of greasing the fat 
hog, land monopoly. of 
Armageddon Right 
Possibly not Japan only but China too may be 
unleashed against Germany through Siberia and Rus- 
sia, China’s available millions of men are many and 
they fight cheaply, too. But bringing the yellow men 
into the western world’s wide quarrel is fraught with 
problems to affright the thoughtful. Still, Ger- 
manta delenda est! fe de 
Erin’s Woes 
Sinn Fern in County Clare, Ireland, are Bol- 
sheviking, even as the Irish convention is ready to 
report a scheme of home rule. Ireland is the 
Tantalus of nations and her worst foes are those 
of her own household. We are all sorry for Ire- 
land but we care more for civilization just now. 
i el 
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That Arbitrary at New York 


By William Marion Reedy 

LL-IMPORTANT to St. Louis is the arbitrary 

issue. We thought we had done with it, when 

the Supreme Court of the United States had 
decided the matter against those who fought the 
charge of twenty cents a ton on coal between East 
St. Louis and St. Louis, said coal originating within 
one hundred miles to the east of this city. But now 
the St. Louis Star has resuscitated and resurrected 
the fight. Mr. Jackson Johnson, a powerful personal- 
ity, at the head of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined hands with the Star. And Mr. Joseph W. 
Folk, an astute lawyer, a famous prosecutor, an 
adroit utilizer of publicity and a patient worker, has 
resigned as counsel of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to work with the Star, with Mr. Jackson 
Johnson and the Chamber of Commerce to have the 
arbitrary on coal abolished. These men have put 
“pep” into the fight. They have started a hot cam- 
paign. Mr. Folk is a forceful speaker and he makes 
effective appeal against a great corporation that has 
shackled the trade and commerce of St. Louis by 
making coal cost so much more here than it does on 
the other side of the river that manufactures are 
established there in preference to here,—all to this 
city’s great loss. These forces are making a strong 
and picturesque drive on public opinion, never too 
much inclined to take a corporation’s view of such 
questions as are at issue here. Every St. Louisan 
would like to have this city get the 8,000,000 tons of 
coal it receives from East St. Louis free of the 
twenty-cent charge upon it made by the Terminal 
Association. If it can be had that way we shall all 
rejoice. 

But the transportation between East St. Louis and 
St. Louis has to be paid for. Who shall pay it? 
St. Louisans say that the charge of 20 cents a ton 
should be absorbed; that the railroads that deliver 
the coal to East St. Louis should pay the Terminal 
for carrying the coal, Those railroads say the haul 
is too short to enable them to distribute the charge 
through the rate for the one hundred mile zone to 
the east. The answer to that is that those railroads 
must then increase the rate to East St. Louis to #8 
amount sufficient to enable them to pay for carrying 
the coal from East St. Louis to St. Louis. East St. 
Louis is nearer to the coal mines. It claims it should 
pay less for coal carried the shorter distance. It 
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protests against paying more for its coal in order 
that St. Louis shall get coal at the same rate that 
East St. Louis gets it. East St. Louis is solidly 
against being included in one rate-zone with St. 
Louis, while St. Louis says that the two cities should 
be one territory. Latterly East St. Louis claimed 
that it should be one zone with St. Louis in the 
matter of rates on cattle shipped to East St. Louis 
from the west—it should get cattle at the same rate 
St. Louis gets them. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said yes to that. The rate from within a 
certain distance to the west is now the same to both 
sides of the river, But the rate is raised to all the 
yone and there is added to the rate a charge of 
$2.50 per car for service. Cattle for St. Louis are 
shipped to East St. Louis because they can be better 
handled there, and then St. Louis packers have to 
pay extra money to have the cattle shipped back to 
this side. Which shows how the one zone system 
works, when it works. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce through its 
counsel, Mr. Folk, stands for a one-zone rate on coal. 
He has called attention in interviews and addresses 
to a recent decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, while he was yet its counselor, which 
he says makes a precedent for a ruling along the line 
of the anti-arbitrary contention. The case he cites is 
one in which the Commission denied New Jersey 
cities lower rates than New York on freight from 
the west. He says the Commission pointed out that 
the New Jersey cities secure low rates by reason of 
their nearness to New York and that those smaller 
cominunities may not fairly take advantage of the 
low rates by reason of their nearness to New York 
and then claim in addition that they should have 
lower rates because they are nearer to the point of 
origination of freight than New York city. 

Mr. Folk says that an arbitrary charge cannot be 
justified on the theory of expensive terminals, that 
there are no arbitrary charges based on such theory 
at Chicago, Baltimore or New York, where the ter- 
minals are more expensive than those at St. Louis. 
“Nowhere, except in St. Louis, are terminals sought 
to be self-sustaining by the levying of a special 
tribute upon the commerce of a city. The expense 
of terminal service other than mere switching service 
is absorbed on the rate regardless of the origin of 
the trafic and thus distributed over the entire line. 
This is the rule practically everywhere except here 
and it should be made the rule here on traffic whether 
originating within or without the one hundred mile 
zone.” I quote from a speech by Mr. Folk reported 
in the Globe-Democrat of February 22. 

Mr. Folk and President Johnson are now in the 
east looking further into this matter of the arbitrary, 
with a special purpose besides of inspecting a recent 
commercial and manufacturing “survey” of St. 
Louis from which they hope to discover means of 
developing St. Louis business in all possible ways 
with or without relation to the arbitrary. The fight 
on the arbitrary is but one phase of what must be 
conceded to he a most commendably concerted and 
potently directed ‘effort to enable St. Louis to realize 
on her long vaunted natural advantages as a trade 
center. Mr. Johnson is a great and successful manu- 
facturer and merchant who has won out in spite of 
what he is earnestly convinced is a combination of 
untoward conditions here. Mr. Folk is, because of 
his former connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and because of his wonderful gifts as 
an analyst and synthesist of complicated circum- 
Sstances—shown in his famous exposure of boodling 
and conviction of boodlers here and in no lesser 
degree in his achievements as governor of this state 
—Is a splendid coadjutor of Mr. Johnson, They are 
song to lay the matter of the arbitrary before 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo. They are 
going to take it hefore the Interstate Commerce 
Commission again, though that body has upheld the 
arbitrary, They are going to take it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States again, though the court 
has upheld the arbitrary. They are going to put the 
matter up to the great trunk line railroads that are 
the proprietors of the Terminal Association that 
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charges the arbitrary—though only fifty per cent of 
the coal in question is hauled by such lines, the other 
half being moved by little, short roads that haul 
practically nothing but coal and have no interest 
in the Terminal. They hope to split out some of 
the proprietary roads on the arbitrary, though I 
can’t see how that is possible because if the arbitrary 
here is abolished there will follow the abolition of 
like arbitraries at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, etc., and a chaos of rates gen- 
erally. Those other arbitraries are not charged by 
little roads either, but by the big ones that are 
part owners in the St. Louis terminals. The St. 
Louis arbitrary may beconre a national railroad issue. 
Therefore I have looked up the New York case 
upon which Mr. Folk lays such stress as settling the 
issue his way. 

The case is known as the New York harbor case. 
It is number 8994. It is the case of Committee on 
Ways and Means to Prosecute the Case of Alleged 
Rate and Service Discrimination at the Port of New 
York, et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. It was submitted June 25, 1917; decided 
December 17, 1917. I counted the lawyers of record 
in the case. There were seventy of them. The com- 
plaint was that the railroads discriminated in rates 
against certain cities in northern New Jersey in favor 
of New York city and Brooklyn. Of the complaint 
the principal allegation was that the transportation 
of commodities to and from Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn involves an expensive lighterage and floatage 
service not performed on traffic to and from points 
in the northern part of the state of New Jersey; 
that in view of the more favorable location of the 
latter points, the rates between points in the west 
and Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, Paterson and 
other cities should be lower than the rates to and 
from Manhattan and Brooklyn; and that the rail- 
roads’ policy of embracing all these points in the 
same zone and their consequent failure to recognize 
in the rate structure the cost of the lighterage and 
flotage service, subjects the people and the com- 
munities of northern New Jersey to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage and operates to the undue pref- 
erence and advantage of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

In other words, the small towns on the west shore 
want the roads to charge an arbitrary on freight 
sent to New York City and Brooklyn. They want 
a charge made for the service on the water, corre- 
sponding to the service rendered by the Terminal 
Association in transporting coal across the river to 
St. Louis from East St. Louis. They assert that the 
cost of the service should be reckoned in the rate. 
Here in St. Louis it is the contention that the cost of 
the terminal plant and service should not be consid- 
ered. The Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the rates attacked were not shown to be un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The report covers 
more than one hundred pages, and is illuminated with 
maps and charts. It is in the first part an essay on 
the scope of the business of New York harbor. It 
is the facts out of which Ernest Poole fashioned his 
fine novel “The Harbor.” The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce maintains that here at St. Louis is the 
only place in the country where there is an arbitrary 
or differential. This report shows otherwise. There 
is a differential or arbitrary on short haul business 
at a dozen places mentioned in the report. And this 
differential or arbitrary is always on the short haul. 
The New Jersey cities fighting the advantage of 
New York and Brooklyn wanted for themselves 
the extension of the arbitrary applying on short 
hauls to New York, to all traffic from the west, re- 
They wanted the arbitrary 
applied on all business. They objected to being 
reckoned as one zone with New York. They wanted 
lighterage and floatage charged on all business to 
and New York. They didn’t want a zone 
rate equalized as to all cities in the zone. They 
wanted a lower rate on all goods shipped to them 
from the west, because those goods had not to pay 
lighterage and floatage, so that the business of their 
communities would be prospered by such lower rate 
than the rate to New York. 


gardless of distance. 


from 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission says that 
the defendants showed it is by no means unusual to 
recognize the additional cost of specific terminal 
services in constructing rates for short distances. 
Citing a case of this as between Camden and Phila- 
delphia, the commission remarks that similarly the 
rates from points a short distance west of St. Louis, 
Mo., are lower than the rates to East St. Louis, Ills. ; 
yet on long distance traffic these points almost in- 
variably take the same rate. The terminal rates are 
absorbed on the long, but charged on the short hauls. 
Says the Commission: 

The practice of disregarding the cost of a specific 
service in constructing rates for long hauls, while 
including it in rates for shorter distances, is such 
a common one that it may well be accepted as one 
of the principles of rate-making in this country. 
It is by no means unusual, as the present record 
shows, for carriers to absorb switching charges 
when the freight revenue is sufficient to warrant 
it, and the absorption tariffs usually state the mini- 
mum revenue per car*which the carrier prescribes 
in such cases. Transit is frequently accorded with- 
out any charge in addition to the through rate 
when the revenue is sufficient to justify it. An 
extra charge for a two line haul is frequently made 
when the distances are short, but for longer dis- 
tances the rate is often the same for a two line 
haul as for one over the line of a single carrier. 
The reason for this general practice is, of course, 
that when the hauls are long the cost of the specific 
terminal or switching service is spread over such 
a great distance that the cost of that service per 
mile is negligible; or, in other words, that the cost 
of the service is so small when compared with 
the revenue which the carrier derives from the long 
haul that it can be absorbed without encroaching 
unduly upon the carrier’s earnings. We have fre- 
quently recognized and approved this general prin- 
ciple. 

The Commission cites its ruling in the Illinois Coal 
cases in which the long haul absorption is recog- 
nized on the basis of the revenue’s permitting it, but 
the Commission sees no just basis for requiring the 
absorption by the line carriers of the charges of the 
Terminal Association on their short haul traffic yield- 
ing much lower revenues. And the Commission 
says further: “It is clearly impossible to conclude 
that the terminal costs must be recognized in the 
construction of rates for long hauls solely because 
they are reflected in the rates for shorter hauls.” 
Here is a recognition of the principle on which the 
arbitrary is charged on the short haul coal shipped 
into St. Louis from East St. Louis. The Commis- 
sion, as I read the report, decides the lighterage case 
exactly opposite to the way in which the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce says it decided the matter. 
It sustains the short-haul arbitrary. Incidentally, I 
find on pages 732 and 733 of the report, that the 
Commission reprehends the unrestricted competition 
in terminals at New York and says “it is not too 
much to expect that the defendants will take imme- 
diate steps to reorganize and co-ordinate their ter- 
minal facilities at the port.” It’condemns the present 
policy at the port for causing congestion in a time 
of national emergency and says: “It is necessary that 
the great terminals at the port of New York be 
made practically one, and that the separate interests 
of the individual carriers, so long an insuperable 
obstacle to any constructive plan of terminal develop- 
ment, be subordinated to the public interest.” This 
might be paraphrased as advice to New York to 
establish a unitary terminal system and service such 
as is in existence at St. Louis. 

Here is another paragraph pertinent to the ter- 
minal situation here: 


The unusual cost of the terminal service at the 
port of New York and the plans of the carriers 
serving the port to invest many millions of dollars 
in new terminals add peculiar interest to the ques- 
tion whether the railroads can continue indefinitely 
their policy of rendering valuabie terminal services 
without charging specific terminal services there- 
for. In that connection the comments of one of 
the witnesses in this are worthy of careful 
consideration: 

“The essential 
system is the 
compared with 


case 


of the country’s railroad 
great terminal handling as 
the economy of hauling fhe trains, 
and nowhere is this defect more in evidence than 
in New York. Defective city terminals throughout 
the land must be enlarged, modernized, integrated. 


defect 


cost of 
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At each city, as in the cities of Europe, the ter- 
minals will come to be conducted as administrative 
units. These changes of policy involve vast ex- 


penditures which can only be recouped by terminal 
consequently there must be 
practice of indi- 


charges and 
substituted for the old-fashioned 
vidualistic competing terminals a policy of terminal 
integration and a segregation of terminal charges 


service 


from hauting charges.” 

On page 736 this decision says that in a case in 
which Newport News complained it was discrimi- 
nated against because the rates to and from the 
southeast were greater than such rates at Norfolk, 
twelve miles across the James river, the Commission 
concluded that the between Newport News 
and points more than 150 miles from Norfolk should 
“In other words, we 


rates 


not exceed the Norfolk rates. 
established an adjustment of rates similar in char- 
acter to that already existing at the port of New 
York.” The Commission established an arbitrary 
such as is complained of in St. Louis. 

In short, the Interstate Commerce Commission up- 
holds the differential at New York as to short haul 
freight. It is just such a charge as the Terminal 
here makes on coal originating one hundred miles 
to the east of this city for taking the coal across the 
river and distributing it—at a uniform rate,—over 
seventy square miles of territory and some three hun- 
dred miles of track. The waters around New York 
are just like the belt lines around St. Louis. And 
the Commission says that it will not compel the car- 
riers at New York to charge the lighterage and 
floatage on the long haul business to and from the 
west. It will not raise the long distance rate to New 
York in order to lower the rates from the west to 
the New Jersey cities. In the local arbitrary case 
the demand of St. Louis is that the short haul rates 
from one hundred miles east to East St. Louis shall 
be raised in order to permit the absorption of the 
arbitrary between East St. Louis and St. Louis. In 
made on cattle 


the cattle case the same rate was 
from the west to East St. Louis and St. Louis. The 
cities are made one zone. What is the effect? Cattle 


for St. Louis packers are shipped to East St. Louis, 


where the facilities for handling them are better. 
St. Louis packers have to pay then to have the 
cattle shipped from East St. Louis back here. And 
there’s a $2.50 charge upon every car of cattle 


handled on both sides of the river. 

I cannot see how the New York harbor case sup- 
ports Mr. Folk’s contentions. It seems to me to be 
dead against him not alone as to arbitraries gen- 
erally considered but as to the rightfulness of special 
charges for services over costly terminals on short 
haul freight to certain points. 
on the long haul freight at St. Louis. There used 
to be, but it was absorbed as a result of the labors of 
Mayor Wells’ Terminal Commission in, I think, 1906. 
The arbitrary on coal can only be abolished by raising 
the rate on coal from the mines to East St. Louis to 
such an extent as will enable the carriers to pay the 
cost of transporting the 8,000,000 tons per year to St. 
Louis. The question is whether East St. Louis and 
the state of Illinois will assume such a burden. Not 
willingly surely, in the light of the decision in the 
New York harbor case that the arbitrary is a just 
charge and justly unabsorbable for terminal service 
on short haul freight. 


2. ¢. 
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Galli-Curci 


A SOPRANO THEME, WITH 
By John L. Hervey 

HE furor in New York over Galli-Curci!—in 
advance, who would have supposed it? The 
cantatrice who, previous to her debut in Chi- 
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cago a year ago had vainly sought a hearing in the 
metropolis, having, it is said, even been willing to 
sing there in a picture play house, between reels, 
for $100 a week, has created a sensation surpassing 
that the known for a 
decade. Not since the Tetrazzini furor has it been 
so swept off its feet by a singer—and there is this 
difference between the Tetrazzini and the Galli- 
Curci furors, that the success of the former was 


anything metropolis has 


There is no arbitrary 
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almost wholly “popular,” the pundits having, for the 
declined to become agitated; while Galli- 
fluttered them all, saving only the few 
needful to emphasize the rule. 


most part, 
Curci has 
exceptions 
That anything “made in Chicago,” as Galli-Curci 
was, so far as sensationalism is concerned, should 
thus have taken Manhattan by storm is the in- 
credible part of it. Think of the Chicago repu- 
tations that have gone glimmering in Gotham, most 
particularly the musical ones, observe the contrast, 
and marvel! To be sure, Boston has not failed in 
her traditional role. Surveying the circumstance, her 
critics allude to the lyricisms of the New York re- 
viewers as “provincial.” But then, that was in- 
evitable—that, or something like it. For the Boston- 
ian attitude toward New York in matters of art 
perennially has been, and presumably ever shall be, 
precisely that of New York toward Chicago, there 
being in these problems of esthetics a sort of 
geographical progression as the successive zones of 
the crude western hinterlands obtrude themselves. 
However, prior to her appearances in New York, 
Galli-Curci had never sung in opera in Boston and 
the critics of the metropolis contented themselves 
by retorting that when she did, the “provincialism” 
of, the Back Bay would get a thorough airing; a 
prediction which subsequent events have justified. 


The historian of musical manners—those public 
ones which music’s morals breed—will not omit to 
mention these surprising things when in future he 
sets about revising the admirable Grove, or even the 
less monumental Hughes. Nor will the causeur when 
he essays to bring the doings of the divas down to 
date by adding a supplementary chapter to the chron- 
icles of Sutherland-Edwards. There will be, of 
course, a full-page plate of Galli-Curci, preferably 
the very romantic portrait depicting her in the role 
of Gilda, every whit as large and finely executed 
as those familiar ones of Pasta, Malibran, Sontag, 
Jenny Lind, Grisi, Patti, Nillson, Gerster, Sembrich, 
Nordica, Eames, Melba, Calve, and Tetrazzini. And 
the story will begin by telling how this latest of the 
line divine stole into Chicago unhonored and un- 
sung, and, having sung, came out of it with drums 
beating and trumpets sounding the onset and that 
New York capitulated at the first attack with not 
even a semblance of defense. 


The more serious historian—as those writing retro- 
spectively are bound to be—will neither omit to add 
that it was the same season which saw the music- 
dramas of Richard Wagner disappear from the 
American stage. He will recall the “Music of the 
Future” and its allusions to prima-donna worship, 
also the declarations of the Wagnerians that in the 
future opera without Wagner would be impossible, 
and he will construct thereupon a very pretty moral 
for his tale—I mean his history. He will allude to 
time’s revenges and the ironies of fate and if 
Nietzsche has not by that time been quite forgotten, 
he will of course allude to him, to his war with 
Wagner and, rounding it all off handsomely and 
in a very telling way, he will ruminate upon the 
Nietzschean doctrine of the Eternal Recurrence as 
illustrated by the annals of the operatic art. It will 
be very instructive, very illuminating, very authori- 
tative, very scholarly and very true. Whether any- 
body but the historian will ever obtain much edifica- 
tion out of it is, however, something which T would 
not want to wager on. For furors operatic have, 
as a rule, little to do with history except to make it. 


I think we may say, however, that Galli-Curci 
and her furor, are making history—operatic history 
and musical history as well; which two items are 
not, by any means, invariably identical. Much 
operatic history perishes out of the history of music. 
But the large outlines of the chapter devoted to 
Galli-Curci will, I am persuaded, remain there, for 
a considerable length of time. It will be for our 
successors to say how long, so about that we need 
not bother. 

It would be futile to essay writing about Galli- 
Curci’s voice, especially in a descriptive way, after 





what has appeared in the New York papers, to Say 
nothing of what had preceded the effusions in the 
Chicago press. And besides, there are the “records” 
which everyone can get and play for himself upon 
his victrola. Certain of these records alone are 
almost sufficient to convince one why Galli-Curci will 
become a part of musical history. They are the 
disembodied essence of the voice, of course—but how 
persuasive! Add to them the personality of the 
singer and you have almost doubled the persuasive- 
ness. Galli-Curci, prodigally-gifted by parsimonious 
nature, has both a voice and a personality. She has 
also exquisite, in a way consummate, mtsicianship, 
She lacks only equal personal beauty to be the 
rarest prima-donna, perhaps, that the world, our 
world at least, has seen. 


Listening to her, watching her, indulging in retro- 
spective reveries about her, to me she is a belated 
incarnation of Malibran—the incomparable, the un- 
equaled, the never-to-be-forgotten, first and greatest 
of all great singers that America has heard. The 
one difference, perhaps, is in the quality of voice, 
Malibran’s had a rich contralto timbre, with a violin 
thrill in it—like that of the instrument upon which 
her husband, De Beriot, made such thrilling music, 
as Heine wrote. Galli-Curci’s has nothing of this. 
It is the purest of “pure” sopranos, though not 
“white.” Du Maurier wrote of Trilby that her 
voice was a “peach,” in comparison with which those 
of all other great cantatrices had been “only apples.” 
Malibran was this living “peach” among prima- 
donnas, for in addition to the contralto thrill in 
her voice she had an incredible “pure” soprano range 
—a greater range than that of Galli-Curci. It was 
that which made her the marvel which she was and 
so swayed her hearers and incited them to those 
frantic outbursts of enthusiasm which we read about. 


, 


Seyond this the parallel between the two singers 
is strangely notable. Both came to America vir- 
tually unknown—candidates for the great operatic 
handicap as yet to demonstrate stake “form.” Both 
emerged from the ordeal full-fledged—“arrived.” 
Galli-Curci, like Malibran, is a littlhe woman. Like 
her, she lacks stature and beauty such as Pasta pos- 
sessed in the long ago or Eames and Fremstad of 
our time. But she has an alluring personality and 
the gift of poetizing her impersonations. As an 
actress she has not, to be sure, the passionate in- 
tensity of Malibran, who was one of the principal 
creators of passion, both lyric and dramatic, of the 
modern stage. But her Violetta and Juliette indicate 
her possession of that supreme gift so rare among 
those sopranos superficially classed as coloratura 
singers. She has true tragic power. Power to not 
only touch, but search the heart. One only has to 
recall how lacking in this power were such divinities 
as Melba and Sembrich to realize what it means in 
Galli-Curci. 

Galli-Curci is now, if her biographers are to be 
believed, about the same age as was Malibran when, 
almost a century ago, she was snatched from a won- 
dering world. There is every reason to believe that 
we will have her with us for years to come. Yet I 
would say to those who can—Go and hear her now! 
Do not wait! Enjoy the goods the gods provide be- 
fore they are withdrawn or altered. Taste the cream 
of this unique voice, all its delicious opulence and 
luxury of tone and timbre, of youth and springtime. 
It is as yet untouched. All the dew and sunshine, 
the sparkle of the morning, the intoxicating perfume, 
the shimmering iridescence, are still there. Age, rou- 
tine and experience have not yet replaced them with 
something perhaps deeper, possibly as moving, but 
not themselves in their auroral glory. Do not wait— 
I repeat it! Thievish time is jealous of such things. 
He loves, as in the case of Malibran, to snatch them 
from us; as in that of Gerster, to destroy them 
before our eyes; or, as in other cases subtly to 
transmute them into something else before we are 
aware. So—hear Galli-Curci! Hear her now, 4S 
often as you can. Thereby you are laying up for 
yourself treasures in heaven—the heaven of mem- 
ories which never fade. 
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A Great Lawyer in Outline 
By Charles B. Mitchell 


ONG before his death, at the ripe age of cighty- 
five years, Joseph H. Choate had become a 
national tradition. Hardly any other American 

lawyer, without presidential or congressional pres- 
tige, has ever been so widely known, Lawyers knew 
of him as a great lawyer; politicians knew of him 
as a skillful and successful diplomat. To the people 
at large he was our national court jester. His wit- 
ticisms were known and quoted from one end of the 
country to the other. Most of the anecdotes which 
Mr. Theron G. Strong, a contemporary at the New 
York bar, has included in his portly book on “Joseph 
H. Choate: New Englander, New Yorker, Lawyer, 
Ambassador” (Dodd Mead & Co., New York), such 
as, for instance, the remark that if he could not be 
himself, he would prefer to be Mrs. Choate’s second 
husband, have been in general circulation for years. 


I found one new one, however; good enough to 
pass on. When Choate and a 
law clerk in the office of a prominent Boston lawyer, 
the with the 
papers in a new case carried in the old “green bag,” 
“Old clothes?” queried the child of 
“No,” Choate instantly 


was a young man, 


he was on his way to court house 
and met a Jew. 
Israel, pointing to the bag. 


replied; “a new suit.” 

In one particular the book—which, by the way, 
is hardly more than an outline sketch, much padded 
with extracts from after-dinner speeches—presents a 
view of Mr. Choate. We 
think of him as a_ thorough 
The real Choate, as friends 
have been, 
life, a Massachusetts 
“His New England 
traits were not much modified,” says Mr. Strong, 


been 
and 


surprising have 
accustoyned to 
typical New Yorker. 

like Mr. Strong knew 
almost to the 
Yankee astray in the metropolis. 


him, seems to 


end of his 


“nor his New England idiosyncrasies worn oft by 
contact with New York and New Yorkers.” 

The genuine Yankee character is tenacious of its 
characteristics ; and Joseph H. Choate, when he went 
to New York in 1855, at the age of twenty-three 
Yankee. His paternal 
from Engtand to 

On his 


years, was a thoroughbred 
John Choate, came 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1643. 
side his line ran back to a Salem merchant who had 


ancestor, 


mother’s 


kept his intellectual balance and moral courage in- 
tact in the days of the Great Witchcraft Delusion 
of 1692. His father was a physician, and his boy- 
hood home a typical New England one; character- 
ized by plain living, high thinking, insistence on the 
idea of duty and readiness to sacrifice almost any- 
thing for education. From such a home 
Choate went to Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School, while Harvard was still a Yankee institution : 
before President Eliot had Americanized it. When 
he went to New York, after a year in the office of 
a Boston lawyer, Joseph H. Choate carried a letter 
of introduction Rufus Choate to William M 
Mr. Evarts the letter, hands 
with the young man and said, “Join the New Eng- 
At least, so 


young 


from 
E\ arts read shook 
land Society, and come into my office.” 
Choate told the tale. 

It is mainly in the.section dealing with Mr. Choate 
New Mr. Strong 
comes to close quarters with the man; the chapters 
on “The New Yorker,” “The Lawyer” and “The 


Ambassador” are largely occupied with externals. 


as a Englander, therefore, that 


“In his mental and moral composition,” says Mr. 
Strong, “there was undoubtedly considerable of what 
May be called New England granite.” Going more 
into detail, Mr. Strong thus describes Mr. Cheate’s 
personality : 


He had, at all times and everywhere, a spirit of 


Yankee 


4.° . 
sued his own methods and ideals, possessed the cour 


independence. He lived his own life, pur- 
age ot his convictions, expressed his sentiments fully 
and freely, undeterred by effect of consequences, and 
1; . . . . 
“isregarded unnecessary conventionalities His 


ee ee eee ae Given ; ? : 
cordiality, his geniality, his bright and cheerful words 





“in pulpits and cheats behind counters 
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of greeting, his buoyant and hopeful nature, accus- 
tomed to look on the bright side of everything, lent 
to casual intercourse with him a most delightful 
These qualities effused a beautiful light, 
and were gifts of nature. They made the exterior 
exceedingly attractive. When penetrated, however, 
the more matter-of-fact qualities of human nature 
were not lacking. . . . There was a certain air of 
pride and exclusiveness about him which gave the 
impression that he regarded himself as a sort of 
aristocrat, and this prevented him from being, what 


charm. 


he never was, a man of the people.” 

This character, as Mr. Strong describes it here 
and elsewhere, seems almost a contradictory one: 
witty and self-contained; geniality clothing inner 
dignity and self-restraint; a coating of earth and 
grass and flowers just hiding primeval rock; a New 
England hillside in summer bloom; a character to 
draw men and yet hold them from too close ap- 
proach; lovable, and yet aloof from the crowd. But 
in just such a character one finds, even if one cannot 
pluck it out, the heart of New England’s mystery; 
no one can understand it who does not remember 
that Massachusetts gave birth to both Jonathan Kd- 
wards and Benjamin Franklin, and does not seek 
the New England type in the synthesis. The typical 
Yankee is a practical idealist. One need not be sur- 
prised to find the humorist thrown in. 


II 


From the time when he entered Mr. Evarts’ office 
in 1855, down to his appointment as American am- 
hassador to England, Mr. Choate’s chief interest in 
his life was his law practice. He read widely and 
constantly; he was always being called on to make 
addresses on all manner of public occasions; he 
was popular in society—but the court room was his 
best-loved sphere of action. He was engaged in so 
interesting cases, and made them so much 
more interesting than they would otherwise have 
been, by his wit, eloquence and skill, that Mr. Strong 
cannot be blamed for devoting his chapter on “The 
Lawyer” almost exclusively to Mr. Choate as the 
The layman, however, may criti- 


many 


forensic gladiator. 
cise one omission; and the consideration of this omis- 
sion, together with the probable reason for it, leads 
us to speak of Mr. Choate both as lawyer and citizen 
under one head. 


A good lawyer is necessarily a good citizen. May 
T request Mirror readers not to laugh—at least just 
vet; that statement is not intended as a joke. Con- 
sider for a moment the proposition that the lawyer 
is to the body politic what the physician is to the 
body physical. He is the adjuster of social mal- 
adjustment—by compromise, where possible; by liti- 
cases where a compromise cannot be 
If all men were in perfect health, doctors 
if society were perfectly or- 


gation, in 
reached. 
would be superfluous ; 
ganized and co-ordinated—if all men were brotherly 
in spirit and always saw eye to eye, lawyers would 
be unnecessary. By “a good lawyer,” of course, I 
mean not a mere successful business manipulator, 
nor a mere verdict-getter, but a man of adequate 
ability who fulfills, in the measure that frail and 
fallible man may do, such an exalted ideal of public 
service in a private profession. That Mr. Choate 
held such a professional ideal, is known from his 
speech at the dinner given him hy the bench and 
bar of England in 1905. The omission TI referred to 
above is the failure of Mr. Strong to discuss how 
far Mr. Choate dealt seriously, in his own practice, 
with such ideals. Being a lawyer, T understand the 
omission; being a lawyer himself, Mr. Strong took 
the point for granted 

the lawyer is a 
date, in spite of 
some law offices, 


The professional tradition that 
public servant is not yet out of 
the fact that there are shysters in 
just as there are quacks among doctors, libertines 
The Ameri 
can Bar Association has volunteered the legal ser 
vices of thousands of lawyers to the families of the 
men who go to the trenches, for the protection of 


their legal rights—without money and without price. 
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I had not been previously a members of the Asso- 
ciation, but when I heard of that I chipped in my 
little five dollars in order that I might be among 
those in my community who were bound by the 
vow. . 


Complaint is often made that so large a proportion 
of our legislators have been lawyers; but the fact is 
easily explicable. The men who are trained to deal 
with social maladjustments due to defects in ex- 
isting laws are best qualified to suggest legal reme- 
dies, or advocate them intelligently when suggested 
by others. Mr, Choate did his full duty as a citizen 
in this field. 

It is in the chapter on “The New Yorker’ that 
one can study him as a citizen to the best advantage. 
In his latest years he was often called the first citi- 
zen of New York—and poked fun in public at the 
men who applied the title to him. “He could be 
relied on,” says Mr. Strong, “to do his part as a citi- 
zen in all that pertained to the support of causes 
that had for their object the advancement of the 
public welfare, or the amelioration of social con- 
ditions.” But there was nothing of the fanatic 
about Mr. Choate. He seems always to have pre- 
served something of the independence and detach- 
ment of his Salem ancestor. The sense of humor 


is a great conservator of sanity. The man who 
laughs easily seldom rants. Mr. James C. Carter, 
perhaps Mr. Choate’s closest friend and greatest 


legal contemporary, accused him of lacking in ca- 
pacity for moral indignation. Mr. Strong admits 
that Mr. Choate seldom appeared among the pioneer 
propagandists, or as the leader of a forlorn hope. 
He knew that there were two sides to every ques 
tion; and always took his time to make a decision 
between the two. In the process, passion had time 
His advocacy of any cause 
Even his 


to cool. which h: 


espoused was invariably urbane. famous 
parallel between Mr. Croker and Balaam’s ass was 
the perfection of good-humored raillery. I 
that Mr. Croker himself laughed at it—being Irish 


suspect 


Such a man could, of course, hardly expect a 
not the stuff of which 
dependable partisans are made. The only office to 
which the people ever elected him was that of dele- 
gate-at-large to the constitutional convention of 1894 
After that his friends tried in vain to have him 
nominated for governor, and elected to the senate as 
a successor to Mr. Platt; the politicians were “agin 
3esides their feeling that he would not “stand 
lambent humor 


political career. He was 


him.” 
hitched,” they feared to 
brought into too close contact with themselves and 


have his 


their activities. 

Mr. Choate was peculiarly fortunate in the climac- 
teric close of Mr. Strong 
dwells in loving detail on his last days, and his latest 
From the beginning of the war he 
He refused to be 


his career as a citizen. 


public addresses. 
championed the cause of the allies 
neutral when the neutrality of 
lated. When war had been declared by America he 
said, “For the first time, after two years and a half 


Belgium was vio- 


I was able to hold up my head as high as the weigh 
When Balfour 
York, the mayor 


of eighty-five years would allow.” 
Joffre and Viviani came to New 
appointed Mr. Choate as chairman of the committee 
of citizens to receive them. His speeches at the 
various meetings and banquets during their stay wer 
filled words of flame. And when everything 
was over, he asked and Mr 
Balfour to his home to discuss with him a problem 


They came, supposing that he 


with 
Protessor Bergson 
of great importance 
wished to confer about some phase of our inter 
national They that he wished to 
discuss the immortality of the soul. For about an 
hour they talked of the subject heart-to-heart, the 


relations found 


great American cross-examiner seeking to draw from 
the two great foreign thinkers their ultimate reasons 
for their. belief that death is only a gateway; and 
with their words lingering in his memory, while his 
passionate patriotic speeches were still burning in 
the hearts of the people, the great lawyer, the great 
humorist, the great New England Yankee who had 
conquered the love of old Father Knickerbocker’s 
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town, and held it unfailing to the end, passed quietly 
away May 13, 1917. 
III 

The concluding chapter on “The Ambassador”’ is 
perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. Espe- 
cially for one who has read in William Roscoe 
Thayer’s “Life of John Hay,” the account of the_ 
diplomatic issues with which Mr. Choate helped to 
deal. One would suppose, from Mr. Strong’s book, 
that Mr. Choate did nothing of any account during 
his years in London, except to make after-dinner 
speeches. But this defects arises very largely from 
the manner in which this book was written, and 
vives a reason for remarking upon it. Mr. Strong 
had published in 1914 a volume of personal remi- 
niscences entitled “Landmarks of a Lawyer’s Life- 
time.” Mr. Choate had read it with unconcealed 
delight and presented copies to a number of English 
lawyer friends. He himself had been left out of 
the book, Mr. Strong confining himself to remi- 
niscences of the dead, whose modesty could not be 
wounded by his praise. Mr. Choate’s appreciative 
letter to Mr, Strong about the book suggested the 
idea of preparing the one before us. Mr. Choate 
approved, and furnished Mr. Strong his scrap-books, 
but could never be persuaded to indulge in personal 
reminiscences for publication. His New England 
reserve shrang from too frank a display of intimate 
personalities. He does not seem to have been willing 
for Mr. Strong to describe him any more intimately 
than he had chosen to describe himself, in his in- 
imitable reminiscent after-dinner speeches. These 
limitations should be remembered, in judging of Mr. 
Strong’s work. Written evidently with the purpose 
of publication during Mr. Choate’s lifetime, if he 
lived long enough, it was written to comply with 
his preferences. In dealing with Mr. Choate as a 
lawyer and a citizen, Mr. Strong could draw on his 
own personal knowledge of Mr. Choate’s career; 
when he wrote of him as “The Ambassador,” he 
seems to have used nothing but Mr. Choate’s scrap- 
books as material, and they contained little besides 
Mr. Choate’s after-dinner speeches. 

In the chapter on Mr. Choate as a New Yorker, 
Mr. Strong remarks on the difference in Mr. Choate 
after his return from his ambassadorial career. His 
speeches during the last years, Mr. Strong says, 
were characterized by a somewhat more subdued and 
serious tone than in the earlier days. In part, this 
may be accounted for by his age. He was seventy- 
three years old when he came back from England. 
But I think there is something more to be said than 
this. The reference, in his last speech, to “Great 
Britain, our beloved mother country, and France, our 
dear, delightful, bewitching, fascinating, hypnotizing 
sister,” suggests an hypothesis. New York had not 
been big enough to overawe this New England 
humorist and mocker of men; to tame his audacious 
raillery, to abash his genial and good-humored impu- 
dence. The old world had accomplished the task— 
aided by the flight of years. He left our shores a 
New England Yankee who had made New York bow 
down to him; he came back a more passionate lover 
of America, and yet a citizen of the world. And 
there have been very few men big enough in this last 
decade to be a citizen of the world, and laugh much 
or spare much time to make others laugh. The bur- 
dens of world-politics killed John Hay; the realiza- 
tion of their weight sobered the jester Choate. Of 
course I am drawing the bow at a venture in this 
explanation of the more serious spirit of his later 
years. But it explains the mood of America to-day, 
if it does not explain Choate. 

There are many phases of Mr. Choate’s life not 
touched by Mr. Strong, on which light would be 
very welcome, Your genuine Yankee is seen at his 
best by his own fireside. The picture of his home 
life would have been, T venture to say, a rarely 
attractive addition to the views of Mr. Choate given 
in this book. But the hook is probably as good as 
anybody could have written at the time and in 
the circumstances of its production. We hope that 
it may be followed by a real, full-fledged, honest-to- 
goodness biography of Mr. Choate. And TI think T 
should be willing to trust Mr. Strong to write it. 
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Desire 
By James Stephens 


EK was quite excited as he told the story to his 

wife, and in the telling he revealed to her a 

depth of credulity of which she could not have 
believed him capable. He was a hard-headed man, 
and conducted his business on hard-headed_prin- 
ciples: indeed, he had conducted his courtship and 
matrimonial affairs in a manner which she would not 
have termed reckless or romantic. When, therefore, 
she found him excited, and over such a story, she 
did not know what to think. She ended by agreeing 
with him, not because her reason was satisfied or 
even touched, but simply because he was excited, and 
women generally welcome anything which varies the 
dull round of use and wont, and will bathe in ex- 
citement whenever they get the chance. 

This was the story he told. 

As he was walking down Grafton street to lunch, 
a motor car came spinning down the road at a speed 
much too dangerous for that narrow and always 
congested thoroughfare. A man was walking in 
front of him, and, just as the car came behind, this 
man stepped off the path with a view to crossing 
the road. He did not even look behind as he stepped 
off. Her husband on the moment stretched forth a 
long, muscular arm that swept the man back to the 
pavement one second before the car went blaring 
and buzzing by. 

“If | had not been there!” said her husband. The 
two men had grinned at each other, her husband 
smiling with good-fellowship, the other crinkling with 
amusement and gratitude: they walked together 
down the street, and they had lunch together; they 
sat for a long time after lunch, smoking innumer- 
able cigarettes, and engaged in a conversation which 
she could never have believed her husband would 
have stood for ten minutes, and they parted with an 
expressed wish from her husband that they should 
meet again on the following day, and a wordless 
smile from the man. He had neither ratified nor 
negatived the arrangement. 

“T hope he’ll turn up,” said her husband. 

It was this conversation had excited her man, for 
it had drawn him into a mental atmosphere to which 
he was a stranger, and he had found himself movinz 
there with such ease and pleasure that he wished to 
get back to it as often and with as little delay as 
possible. 

Briefly, as he explained it to her, the atmosphere 
was religious, and while it was entirely intellectual, 
it was more heady and exhilarating than the emo- 
tional religion to which he had been accustomed and 
from which he had long since passed. 

He tried to describe his companion, but had such 
ill-success that she could not remember afterwards 
whether he was tall or short, fat or thin, fair or 
dark. It was the man’s eyes only he succeeded in 
emphasizing, and these, it appeared, were eyes such 
as he had never before seen in a human face. That 
also, he said, was a wrong way of putting it, for his 
eyes were exactly like everybody else’s. It was the 
way he looked through them that was different— 
something very steady, very ardent, immensely quiet 
and powerful, was using these eyes for purposes of 
vision: he had never met anyone who looked at him 
so directly, se comprehendingly, so agreeably. 

“You are in love,” said she, with a laugh. 

After this her husband’s explanations became more 
explanatory, but not less confused until she found 
that they were both with curious unconsciousness 
in the middle of a fairy tale. 

“He asked me,” said her husband, “what was the 
thing I wished for beyond all things?” 

“That was the most difficult question I have ever 
been invited to answer,” he went on, “and for nearly 
half an hour we sat quietly thinking it out, and dis- 
cussing various magnificences and chances in life.” 

“T had all the usual thoughts, and, of course, the 
first of them was wealth. I mentioned it, too, tenta- 
tively, as a possibility, and he agreed that it was 
worth considering, but after a while I knew that I 
did not want money.” 


“One always has need of money,” said his wife. 

“In a way, that is true,” said he, “but not in this 
way; for, as I thought it over, I remembered that 
we have no children, and that we had few desires 
which the money we had already gathered could not 
buy. Also, we are fairly well off; we have enough 
‘in the stocking to last our time even if I ceased 
from business, which I am not going to do, and, 
in short, I discovered that money or its purchasing 
power had not any particular advantages to offer.” 

“All the same!” said she, and halted with her eyes 
fixed on bonnets far away in time and space. 

“All the same!” he agreed, with a smile. 

“IT could not think of anything worth wishing 
for,” he continued. “I mentioned health and wis: 
dom, and we spoke of these, but judging myself by 
the standard of the world in which we move, I con- 
cluded that both my wealth and knowledge were as 
good as the next man’s, and I thought if I elected 
to become wiser than my contemporaries I might be 
a very lonely person for the rest of my days.” 

“Yes,” said she, thoughtfully; “I am glad you did 
not asked to be made wise, unless you could have 
asked it for both of us.” 

“T asked him in the end what he would advise me 
to demand, but he replied that he could not advise 
me at all. ‘Behind everything stands desire,’ said he, 
‘and you must find out your desire.’ ” 

“T asked him then, if the opportunity came to him 
what he would ask for, not in order that I might 
copy his wish, but from sheer curiosity; and he re- 
plied that he would not ask for anything, and I was 
about to adopt that attitude.” 

“Oh!” said his wife. 

“When an idea came to me. Here I am, I said to 
myself, forty-eight years of age, rich enough, sound 
enough in wind and limb, and as wise as I can afford 
to be. What is there now belonging to me, abso- 
lutely mine, but from which IT must part and which 
I would like to keep? And I saw that the thing 
which was leaving me day by day, second by second, 
irretrievably and inevitably, was my _ forty-eight 
years, and I thought I would like to continue at the 
age of forty-eight until my time was up.” 

“I did not ask to live forever, or any of that non- 
sense, but I asked to be allowed to stay at the age 
of forty-eight years with all the equipment of my 
present state unimpaired.” 

“You should not have asked for such a thing,” said 
his wife, a little angrily. “It is not fair to me; you 
are older than I am now, but in a few years this 
will mean that I shall be needlessly older than you. 
I think it was not a loyal wish.” 

“I thought of that objection,” said he, “and I also 
thought that I was past the age at which certain 
things matter, and that temperamentally and in the 
matter of years I was proof against, well, say, fe- 
male attractions, or femininity of any kind. It seem- 
ed to me to be right, so I just registered my wish 
with him.” 

“What did he say?” she queried. 

“He did not say anything; he just nodded, and 
began to talk again of other matters—religion, life, 
death, mind, a host of things, which, for all the 
diversity they seem to have when I enumerate them, 
were yet one single theme.” 

“TI feel a more contented man to-night than I have 
ever felt,” he continued, “and I feel in some curious 
way a different person from the man I was yester- 
day.” 

Here his wife woke up, as it were, from the con- 
versation, and began to laugh. 

“You are a foolish man,” said she, “and I am just 
as bad. If anyone were to hear us talking this sol- 
emn silliness they would have a right to mock at 
us.” 

He laughed heartily with her, and after a light 
supper they went to bed. 

* * * 

During the night his wife had a dream. 

She dreamed that a ship set off for the Polar seas 
on an expedition in which she was not sufficiently 
interested to find out its reason. The ship departed 
with her on board; for a time she was concerned 
with baggage, and with counting and going over the 


* * 
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various articles she had bought against the Arctic 
weather. : 

She had thick woolen stockings ; she had skin boots 
all hairy inside, all pliable and wrinkled without; 
she had a great skin cap shaped like a helmet, and 
fitting down in a cape over the shoulders; she had 
even, and it did not astonish her, a pair of very 
baggy fur trousers; she had a sleeping sack—she had 
an enormous quantity of things, and everybody in 
the expedition was equipped, if not with the same 
things, at least similarly. 

These traps were an unending subject of conver- 
sation aboard, and although days and weeks passed, 
the talk of the ship hovered about and fell con- 
tinually into the subject of warm clothing. 

There came a day when the weather began to be 
perceptibly colder, so cold indeed that she was 
tempted to draw on these wonderful breeches and 
fit her head into that most cosy hat, but she did not 
do so, for, and everybody on the ship explained it 
to her, it was necessary that she should accustom 
herself to the feeling of cold, and, she was further 
informed, the chill which she was now feeling was 
nothing to the chill she would presently have to 
bear. 

It seemed good advice, and she decided that as 
long as she could bear the cold she would do so, 
and would not put on any protective covering; thus, 
when the cold became really intense, she would be 
to some degree ready for it, and would not suffer 
so much. 

But steadily, and day by day, it became colder, 
and now they were in wild, whirling seas wherein 
great green and white icebergs went sailing by, and 
all about the ship little hummocks of ice bobbed and 
surged, and went under and came up, and the grey 
water slashed and hissed against and on top of 
these small hillocks. 

Her hands were so chilly that she had to put them 
under her armpits to keep any warmth in them, 
and her feet were in a worse condition. They had 
begun to pain her, so she decided that on the next 
day she would put on her winter equipment, and 
would not mind what anybody said to the contrary. 
It is cold enough, said she, for my Arctic trousers 
and my warm, soft boots, and my great furry gloves. 
L will put them on in the morning; for it was then 
almost night, and she meant to go to bed at once. 

She did go to bed, and she lay there quite cold 
and miserable. 

In the morning she was yet colder, and immediately 
on rising she looked about for the winter clothes 
which she had laid ready by the side of her bunk 
the night before, but she could not find them. She 
was forced to dress in her usual rather thin clothes, 
and having done so she went on deck. 

When she got to the side of the vessel she found 
that the world about her was changed. The sea had 
disappeared. Far as the eye could go was a level 
plain of ice, not white but grey, and over it there 
lowered a sky grey as itself. Across this waste 
there blew a bitter and piercing wind so that her 
ears tingled and stung. No one was moving on 
the ship, and the dead silence which brooded on the 
snow lay heavy and almost solid on the vessel. 

She ran to the other side, and found that the whole 
ship’s company had landed and were staring at her 
from a little distance of the land, and these people 
were as silent as the frozen air, as the frozen ship. 
They stared at her and made no move and made no 
sound, 

She noticed that they were all dressed in their 
winter furs, and while she stood ice began to creep 
into her veins. One of the ship’s company suddenly 
strode forward a few paces and held up a bundle 
in his mittened hand. She saw the bundle contained 
her clothes—her broad, furry trousers, her great, 
cozy helmet and gloves. 

To get from the ship to the ice was painful but 
not difficult, for a rope-ladder was hanging against 
the side, and down this she went. The rungs felt 
hard as iron, for they were frozen stiff, and the 
torch of those glassy surfaces bit into her tender 
hand like fire. But she got to the ice, and went 
across it towards her companions, 
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Then, to her dismay, to her terror, all these sud- 
denly, with one unexpressed accord, turned and be- 
gan to run swiftly away from her, and she, with a 
heart that could scarcely beat, took after them. 

Every few paces she fell, for her shoes could not 
grip on the ice, and each time she fell those mon- 
sters stood and turned and watched her, and the 
man who had her clothes waved the bundle at her 
and danced grotesquely, silently. 

She continued running, sliding, falling, picking 
herself up until her breath went, and she came to 
a halt, unable to move a limb further and scarcely 
able to breathe, and this time they did not stay to 
look at her. They continued running but now with 
greater and greater speed, and she saw them become 
black specks away on the white distance, and she 
saw them disappear, and there was nothing left 
where she stared but the long, white miles and the 
terrible silence and the cold. 

How cold it was! And with that there rose again 
a little wind, keen as a razor, which stung into her 
face, swirled about her ankles like a whip, and 
stabbed under her armpits like a dagger. 

“T am cold,” she murmured. : 

She looked backwards whence she had come, but 
the ship was no longer in sight, and she could not 
remember in what direction it lay. Then she began 
to run in any direction. Indeed, she ran in every 
direction to find the ship, for when she had taken 
a hundred steps in one way she thought frantically, 
this is not the way, and at once she began to run 
on the opposite road. But run as she might she 
could not get warm, it was colder she got, and then 
she slipped again, and went sliding down a hollow 
faster and faster; she came to the brink of a cleft 
and swished over this and down into a hole of 
ice, ‘and there she lay. 

“T shall die,” she said. 
and die.” 


Then she woke. 
* Xk * x * 


“T shall fall asleep here 


She opened her eyes directly on the window and 
saw the dawn struggling with the darkness, a film of 
greyish light which framed the window, but did not 
lift the obscurity of the room, and she lay for a 
second smiling to herself at her grotesque dream and 
thanking God that it had only been a dream. The 
next second she felt that she was cold. She pulled 
the clothes more tightly about her, and she spoke to 
her husband. 

“How miserably cold it is!” she said. 

She turned over in the bed and lay against him 
for warmth, and then she found that the atrocious 
cold came from him, that it was he. She leaped out 
of bed with a scream, switched on the light, and 
bent over him. He was stone dead, he was stone 
cold, and she stood by him, shivering and whimper- 
ing. From The London Nation. 
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CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
XLIX. Tue Vatra’s EpucatioN AS A COMPETEN1 
PROPHETESS 
DO not know what the Vala means by the plates 
of gold which will finally be found in the grass, 
or not deeper in any case than the grass-roots. 
Probably this will not be guessed until they are 
found. Then it will take some time to decipher 
the runes on them, but finally we will discover from 
them what we knew before. 

I never undertake to interpret prophecy. Every 
day seems to me enough like Judgment Day. I may 
be run over on the street day after to-morrow or 
next week, by someone who will be very sorry 
indeed that I did not get out of his way in time. 
That may be my final Judgment Day as far as the 
earth is concerned. When a vigorous attempt was 
made by a genuine prophetess with gold half-moons 
in her ears to predict my future for me, T resisted 
her successfully on the ground that I knew too much 
about it already. Holding that ground still, I am in- 


terested in the Vala, as a competent prophetess, not 
because of the results she predicts as inevitable, but 
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rather in her methods of reaching her conclusions. 
Those who are interested in prophecy for its own 
sake, may find hers in the original Old Norse text 
in the collection of Old Norse texts made by Messrs. 
Vigfusson and Powell. No doubt, the following is 
as easy to understand as anything else in the proph- 
ecy, if not easier: 
Surtr ferr sunnan 
meth swiga laevi; 
Skinn af swerthi 
sol val-tiva; 
Griot-bioerg gnata; 
enn gifr hrata. 

As she proceeds beyond this, she shows the dead 
marching up the road from hell, the heavens falling 
on earth and the hound of hell baying fiercely while 
the several units of population remaining on earth 
are engaged in their final attempt to exterminate 
each other. What has been quoted, however, may be 
enough for those who make a specialty of interpret- 
ing prophecies. It interests me,—or rather it did 
interest me greatly about the year 1896, when suf- 
fering from Old Norse,—because, although the en- 
tire prophecy is plain prose in the English trans- 
lation at the foot of the page, the extract above 
shows the Vala a mistress of runic rhyme, handling 
it with a skill which was acquired only by those who 
were educated in traditions dating back at least to 
the year 2000 B. C. 

The Vala’s Prophecy, known to the learned as the 
“Voluspa” and to the very learned as the “Volo-spa,” 
is considered by them the most remarkable in the 
heathen literature of Europe since the Sibyl’s books 
were lost. This may be admitted. It predicts (a) 
that the world will finally succeed in doing its abso- 
lute, ultimate worst, and (b) that it will then begin 
to experiment in doing its best. It is in the latter 
connection that the plates of gold are to be found in 
the grass, with runes on them which were our “own 
in days of yore.” 

About that time the Anses will meet on Ida’s 
plain and remember the great decrees. Balder, who 
is the god of poetry, will come back and men will 
know the difference between poetry and vers libre 
at a glance. The number and salaries of office- 
holders and other Men Higher Up will be minimized 
and “all sorrows will be healed.” Although this 
may now seem incredible, the method of predicting 
it seems to me the simple one of putting three and 
two together to make five, and then expanding the 
answer into a series of very moving pictures. 

If we count on the three fingers of the left hand 
the three thousand years of political history during 
which it may be supposed that the absolute ultimate 
worst has not been quite reached, then there may be 
two thousand years left for further practice. Su- 
preme efficiency requires supreme difficulty. It is 
certain from political history that we will never be 
satisfied with anything less than supreme efficiency. 
If the most difficult thing possible is our Ultimate 
Worst, the Vala, or any other competent person en- 
gaging in prophecy, would put two and three together 
and ascertain that at the other extreme from the 
hardest thing possible, is the easiest thing. 
from the time Moses struck the rock until the 


Suppose 


present there has never been anything else’ as easy 
as our absolute and ultimate best? In that case it 
might be entirely contemptible at present,—fit only 
for milksops, slackers and mollycoddles. But if we 
are among the survivors after we have heard Heim- 
dal’s horn, we may experiment with it as if it were 
natural to us. Then if we find the golden plates in 
the grass, they may have on them all Moses would 
have known at the waters of Meribah but for the 
one strenuous moment when he acted as if he were 
being photographed for a modern magazine as the 
greatest leader of his age. Of course, this is mere 
theory. It is certain, however, that if I am to pass 
an examination at the gate of heaven, I must explain 
why I did not do my best. If I say: “It was too 
easy,” the logical answer will be that | am fitted for 
nothing but politics or journalism. And:what I sup- 
pose about the Vala is that although in some way 
she had learned politics enough to understand the 
Ultimate Worst, she did not mistake it for Progress 
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Yet, however much one may disagree 
with the author’s contentions, there is 
here a valuable half-truth: namely, that 
in our scientific zeal we must not lose 
our faith or our sense of the mys- 
terious ; that we must not assume too 
much for science; that all science and no 
poetry in life would be mad, monotonous 
routine. So much is true, and needs 
emphasis. Reactionary books are always 
valuable in counteracting the excesses of 
uncurbed and visionary radicalism, and 
this book proves of worth in giving the 
other side of our rapidly moving times. 
In fact, the author has rather adequately 
used logic against our logic. The book 
is technically careful, and on the whole 
well done. Aside from the pseudo- 
science, there is not much to quarrel 
with except the speculative thought. 


2, 
“— 


Utopias and glances into the inscruta- 
ble future have been very prevalent 
since Plato’s “Republic’—some _ bad, 
some good, and some just different. Now 
liere is one that is both bad and differ- 
ent, for Richard Marvin Chapman in 
his “Vision of the Future” (Cosmopoli- 
tan Press, New York) draws the pic- 
ture of such a disagreeably-mechanized 
future that death in our own age is no 
longer a black spirit but a blessed angel 
of light. This book demands attention 
not because of its good points, but be- 
cause its bad points may mislead the 
unthinking. Starting with the catching 
idea that all human misery is caused by 
poverty and the perversion of sex, the 
author evolves a system of communal 
living, combined in some subtle, unex- 
plained way with a still-existant and 
yet independent competitive system. In 
the new state poverty and sex-perversion 
are no longer to raise their heads, but, 
strangely enough, in spite of commun- 
ism, there are still rich people, and 
therefore there must be those others, 
the—at least, comparatively—poor. But 
(which is still more strange) business, 
much as we know it, seems to go on 
How a combination 
is possible, one wonders. 

It is just those personal liberties that 
one fights for in democracies, and which 
one hopes would be guaranteed even in 
socialism or in any other new form of 
that the author would have 
checked and restricted. Whereas eco- 
nomic life is free, all personal life is to 
be brought under state supervision. One 
cannot move but that the government 
hops. It is conceivable that a more or 
less mechanical governmental control of 
some of the more general phases of so- 
cial life might benefit mankind,—even 
that an automatic, mechanized social sys- 
tem in the larger sense would make for 
orderliness and for the realization of 
that much-abused modern ideal of ours, 
—¢eficiency. But if one is going to red 
tape and standardize for Utopian pur- 
Poses, one should know what to stand- 
ardize. It is possible that society may 
in the future regulate and socialize those 
general factors of her structure such as 
affect more particularly the group as a 
whole and not as individuals, But Mr. 
Chapman does quite the reverse: he so- 
clalizes all personal life and leaves un- 
Socialized economic and group life. Here 
Is no talk of 
rights, of 


uncriticised, such 


society, 


appropriating property 
A collecting naturally- and 
socially-produced land values, no men- 
tion of large-scale production and the 
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factory-system—in short, no attempt at 
the economic adjustment of society’s ills. 
No,—business rolls merrily on, and there 
is no relief in this book for those who 
would solve the economic problem of 
our times. 

Those private liberties of ours! The 
author tells us we are to be born into 
public birth-houses, where we are to be 
given a number, of not less than twenty- 
two characters, which _ shall 
throughout life as our identification tags. 
Our births are registered, and we are 
that in 


serve 


tatooed beneath the arms so 
case of accident the state will recognize 
our maimed bodies. From the birth- 
house away we go to the public nursery 
for a year, and then away to the public 
kindergarten, where by a canton system 
we accomplish the impossible feat of 
learning most of the living languages. 
Says the author: “The first and most 
essential part of each child’s education 
will be to learn to talk, and for this 
purpose the personal contact of the chil- 
dren with each other will be used to the 
utmost. The teachers will merely cor- 
rect false pronounciation and bad syntax 
and rely upon the children’s own instinct 
to talk and so teach each other.” 

Up to this point the sexes will be to- 
gether, and “The straight, lithe figure 


of the little boy will show in exquisitely 
contrasting beauty beside the dainty dim- 
ples and fairy curves of the little girl. 
Owning each other’s charms and worth, 
they will walk, swim, and talk with that 
childish abandon of subconscious secur- 
ity from all moral danger, quite impos- 
sible in any later period of life.” But in 
the next stage of development, that of 
the public school, and on through the 
rest of life—in spite of all the lessons 
of monasticism and Puritanism and all 
the warnings of modern abnormal psy- 
chology—sex-segregation will be the or- 
der of the state. All this, you see, as a 
result of one of the author’s original 
premises. Throughout the public schools, 
where the aptitudes of the ninety and 
nine will have been easily determined, 
throughout the college with the one per 
cent who are to be thinkers, and through- 
out the rest of life, man and woman 
shall remain apart. They shall come to- 
gether only on stated occasions, govern- 
ment examined and government con- 
trolled, and then only in public houses 
for the purpose, and on a basis of tem- 
porary state marriage. Thus eugenic 
children will appear, and the process of 
educating the new generation will begin 
over again. In trying to produce a sex- 
less state the author has produced a 


most absurd, unnatural, visionary impos 
sibility—and that in a mood which ts 
not healthy-minded. 

But how is this system of public con- 
trol of the personal life to be financed ? 
Indeed, easily enough, for each man a1 
woman (woman is at length emanci- 
pated) shall pay just one-eighth of his 
or her competitive income to the stat 
for the purpose of such public expens 
If the thar 
one-eighth of society’s income, then 
from 


expense is greater or less 
course the appropriation can be 
year to year increased or decreased a 
The economics does not trou 
But how suc! 


cordingly. 
ble the author, in 
a making public of all things private ar 
an allowing of those things that should 
be public to remain private could have 
been dreamed of will be hard for th« 
reader to determine. This book has not 
even the healthy materialism of current 


fact 
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economic practice. 
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Plays and Playlets 


By Margaret Barker Bowen 

Of utterly different content and treat 
ment, but sharing the one common fac- 
tor of an interest in things dramatic, are 
the five slender volumes presented to 
our notice under the following titles: 
“The Parish Theatre” by Rev. James 
Talbot Smith, “The Heart o’ Mary” by 
George M. P. Baird, “Hadda Padda” 
by Godmundur Kamban, “War’s [:nd” 
by Henry A. Coit and “America,” a 
pageant by Nina Lambkin. 

In their several phases these works 
are illustrative of the ubiquitous and ir- 
repressible demand for a dramatic ex- 
pression of life which will not be 
downed. 

In every imaginable form to-day the 
dramatic instinct seeks an outlet. Only 
read the columns of a paper like the 
New York Times to be convinced of the 
fact that “All the world’s a stage” and 
that the professional players seek every 
possible mode of proving it. Column 
after column blinds your eyes with an- 
nouncements of dramatic expression of 
every conceivable genus and species. And 
to those who contribute toward directing 
a “safe and sane” exposition of these 
instinctive tendencies as against the gro- 


tesque and bizarre forms too often 





forced upon us in these agitated days 
we owe a debt of gratitude. A careful 
training of amateur talent will have its 
effect ultimately in a professional way, 
and in a modest fashion such a book 
as the first one on our list makes a con- 
tribution. 

“The Parish Theatre’ (Longmans 
Green & Co., New York) by Rev. John 
Talbot Smith is a very readable little 
volume presenting succintly and in tell- 
ing phrases the present state of that 
branch of amateur dramatics closely 
connected with the church, which he 
has christened “The Parish Theatre.” 
He realizes that this title may astonish a 
certain few but the institution as such 
exists. Therefore let it be recognized. 
Since there are at least three thousand 
parish-halls which are used as theatres 
for amateur dramatics given under 
church auspices, let us make the best 
of it! “The parish theatre forsooth! 
Display it to us, set it forth, drag it into 
the light that all men may see!” Surely 
the time is ripe for the christening. An 
average parish theatre gives four plays 
a year. “Approximately 60,000 persons 
are concerned in the production of par- 
ish drama; a quarter of a million dol- 
lars is spent annually on these plays, 
and the investment brings in nearly 
$2,000,000.” With these figures as a 


basis it is not surprising that Fr. Smith 
considers organization a crying need. 
The first step he has taken in giving this 
large and as yet unrelated group a name. 
This name he says “will be instantly 
recognized by the thousands interested. 

If you wish to feel its full sig- 
nificance, watch the Puritan writhe and 
wriggle at its first utterance, as if a 
colic seized him, Fateful conjunction of 
the pious and the impious, the parish 
and the theatre.” The next step should 
be central bureaus like that already 
opened by the Catholic Actors’ Guild in 
New York under whose auspices this 
volume is published. It will take up the 
sort of play which is best suited to the 
conditions and purposes of a parish 
theatre. 

A list of such plays should be printed 
for the use of the organization and the 
coming together of parish theatre man- 
agers “to discuss ways and means for 
improving the institution without awak- 
ing the Puritans, who are ready to call 
a plenary council to destroy this latest 
iniquity!” Various plays are discussed, 
including passion plays such as that pre- 
sented in California at the Santa Clara 
Jesuit College some years ago, which 
has been most successful, besides others 
less famous. Having covered the his- 
tory of amateur drama, with specific 


discussion of church drama, or the par- 
ish theatre, Fr. 
safely be said that the drama, whether as 


Smith says: “It may 


an amusement or as an institution, js 
irrepressible. Its many condemnations 
and repressions by all classes of author- 
ity, and its inevitable return to favor in 
the course of time, prove its inveteracy.” 

While this book is quite frankly Catho- 
lic in its point of view and in its desire 
to present dramatically the history of 
Catholicism in America, it has sugges- 
tions which would prove of equal value 
to the parish players of Protestant 
churches. 

In “The Heart o’ Mary” George M. 
P. Baird of the University of Pitts- 
burgh presents a dignified and reverent 
portrayal of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
in an imaginative incident which reveals 
her love and pity for an unfortunate and 
unbeiriended woman. There are many 
lines of beauty in the versified form 
which Mr. Baird has employed, though 
at times he uses words of a somewhat 
too modern flavor to fulfill our usual 
conception of chronological fitness for a 
mystery play. PublisMed by the author 
at Pittsburg. 

“Hadda Padda,” a play in four acts 
by Godmundur Kamban, a young Ice- 
lander, comes to us in the Borzoi Plays 
(Alfred Knopf, N. Y.) garbed in a 
startling checked green and red cover 
which arrests attention and promises 
something unusual. It has a “Fore- 
word” by Georg Brandes, the critic, 
which, if one were to take as final, 
would eliminate all necessity for this or 
any other notice about the play. “The 
drama stands or falls with Hadda Padda, 
that is to say, it stands. ... In her the 
Iceland of ancient and modern times 
She has more warmth, more 
kindness of heart, more womanly affec- 
tion, than any antique figure from a 
Saga... . Such profound and exquisite 


meets. 


womanhood, such” inflexible masculine 
will, have hardly ever been seen com- 
bined on the stage before.” Added to 
this is an introduction concerning the 
young playwright, giving biographical 
notes evidencing his exceptional oppor- 
For the 
play was produced in Danish translation 


tunities and accomplishment. 


and received enthusiastically in Copen- 
hagen. With all this éclat of introduc- 
tion we are prepared to read the play 
The first act has 
which a 


and bow to genius. 
charm and 
prescience of the unhappy outcome of 
Hadda Padda’s love is given us. For 
it is the old theme of the two sisters 
as rivals for the one weak lover. The 
last act seems to us distinctly theatric, 
hazy and unconvincing. Mr. Kamban 
has talent, but that he has created the 
miracle of perfect womanhood claimed 
for him by Mr. Brandes is not patent. 
Further plays from him may prove the 
pedestal upon which he has been placed 
more secure. 

In “War's End” Mr. Henry A. Coit 
has attempted the development of a big 
idea. King Christian the First, king of 
Usurpia—“a country at war with the 
world”’—quite evidently bears resem- 
blance to the emperor of Germany. But 
note the difference—this is King Chris- 
tian, who turns the destiny of the world 
when he does away with war, as he says, 
“At last, oh God, have I made with 
Thee a true alliance.” Would that the 
miracle brought about within the covers 
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this small drab book might come to 
pass without in the great drab world! 
Published by the author at Los Angeles. 

Nina B. Lambkin, physical director in 
the Northwestern University School of 
Physical Education presents a patriotic 
pageant, “America,” which has already 
been given three hundred and fifty times. 
These performances have been effective 
in promoting community spirit, as well 
as in emphasizing the larger claims of 
history and patriotism. The detailed in-- 
structions and photographs, if they were 
systematically followed, would make the 
work of producing this pageant com- 
paratively easy and the result an assured 


of 


success. (T. S. Denison & Co., Chi- 
cago. ) 
ofe ofe fe 


Coming Shows 


The “Ziegfeld Follies” will be at the 


American next week, with popular 
matinees on Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. The newest “Follies” is by 


George V. Hobart and Gene Buck, with 


music by Victor Herbert, Raymond 
Itubbell, Jerome Kern and Dave 
Stamper. There will be two acts di- 
vided into twenty-odd Joseph Urban 


seenes, all of which have been staged 
by Ned Weyburn. It is an agglomera- 
tion of talent which promises well. The 
cast is hundred fifty strong, in- 
cluding Bert Williams, Will Rogers, W. 


one 


Cc. Fields, Don Barclay, Fanny Brice, 
Allyn King, Mildred Richardson ana 
the Fairbanks twins, 

ye 


A return engagement of a first class 
attraction within eight weeks is un- 
usual in local theatrical annals, but 
Bayard Veiller’s mystery-melodrama, 
“The Thirteenth Chair’ which played 
at the Schubert-Garrick earlier in the 
season will play again at the Jefferson 


next week. Sentiment, mystery and 
adventure mixed in the proper quan- 
tities make a play with a universal 
appeal, and that is the secret of the 
popularity of “The Thirteenth Chair.” 


It is a real thriller. 


J 
aod 


The headline at the Orpheum next 
week will be a St. Louisan, Miss Lucile 
Cavanagh, the beautiful dancer, who 
began her career at Delmar Garden, 
and last winter packed the Palace 
theatre of New York for four succes- 
sive weeks. Others on the bill will 


be Edwin Arden, the distinguished 
actor; Joe Jackson, himself; the Misses 
Leightner and Newton Alexander, the 
jolly trio; George Rockwell and Al 
Wood, two nuts; Burt and Johnston in 
“Bluff”; Joe Towle in his own peculiar 
brand of entertainment; Bisset and 
Scott, and the Orpheum 
Travel Weekly will show French ma- 
noeuvers and scenes from the Lapland- 
ers, 


dancers; 


J 


ed 
“The § hikes’ (ive <4 ini . 
Sorority Girls, a miniature 
musical comedy, featuring Cal Dean 


and Marie Fey, will be the leading at- 
traction at the Grand Opera House 
next week, Other numbers are the 
Royal Gascoignes and a dog in dex- 
terous eccentricities; “The Merchant 
Prince,” a comedy playlet; Hickman 
brothers, blackface artists; Wilson 
and bits of oddities; 
Dolce sisters; Fred Rogers, elucidating 
A Dark Man's Foolishness”; George 
Nagahara in a Japanese act; Nat and 
Flo Albert, singers and dancers; and 
the Universal Weekly. 
ee 

“Little Miss Up-to-Date” is the title 
of the headline feature at the Coium- 
bia next week; it is a girl revue. 
Among the other attractions will be 
the Archie Nicholson Trio, a novelty 
musical act; the Cloverleaf Trio, with 
more music; Ray and Emma Dean in 
4a comedy singing and talking number; 
Dunley and Merrill, presenting a musi- 
cal comedy without rhyme or reason; 


Larson in 


the . 


REEDY’S 





Emilie sisters, youthful aerial artists; 
Alexandria, xylophonist; the Universal 
Weekly and the Judge Brown pictures. 
ote 

Despite three defeated 
come to St. Louis in 
uary and February, due to blizzards 
and car strikes, the Milwaukee Pabst 
company again promises to appear at 
the Victoria theatre on Sunday, March 
10. The play selected this time is a 
comedy-drama called “Faithless.” The 
cast will be headed by Grete Meyer— 
for the past five years the favorite of 
the New York German company, 
will include Conrad _ Bolten, 
Zizold and our own Hans 

Og 

Patrons of the Gayety are promised 
two solid hours of fun next 
provided by “The Sporting Widows.” 
The management claim more laughs 
to the minute for this show than any 


attempts to 
December, Jan- 


and 
Carlos 
Loebel. 


week 


other put on this’ season. Harry 
Cooper is the chief funster; he will be 
assisted by Frank R. Cook, Jack 
Strouse and a large company. Drena 
Mack is the prima donna and Trene 
Meara and Ruth Denice the principal 
dancers, 
de 


The Broadway Belles, a large com- 
pany of well known burlesque 
comedians, singers and dancers, 
present “Cohan’s Night Out” 
Standard next week. In conjunction 
With the regular show, Manager Leo 
Reichenbach will present Fred Ful- 
ton of Minnesota, claimant of the 
world’s heavyweight {| championship. 


stars, 
will 
at the 


At every performance Fulton will 
punch the bag, skip rope and spar 
three rounds with his partner. 
ae 
Music 
There will be no symphony con- 
cert this week, but a benefit for the 


Red Cross has been arranged for next 
Thursday evening, March 7, in which 
two members of the symphony or- 
chestra will participate—Max Steindel, 


‘cellist, and Tyrie W. Lyon, organist 
and accompanist. They will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Martin Lammert, so- 
prano, and David Earle, pianist. The’ 
concert will be given at the Sheldon 
auditorium. 

FIORE OUR ooo dicecctadnas Sonata, Op. 69 


Allegro—Ma non tanto. 
Scherzo—Allegro molto. 
Adagio cantabile. 
Allegro vivace. 

Mr. Earle and Mr. 
TACRAIKOWRY  <ccésccccccesecoss 
Alexander MacFeyden 

Mrs. Lammert. 


Steindel 
Tell Me 
Inter 


Why 
Nos 


Hadley 
OES DIYS Aenea ee Oa CREP AS ed See 
fT ER Read pee Ree ne ERR PO Nove ee A 


Elegie 
Gavotte 
Papillon 


POCTAUNIN TTD: wn cnsscmsaceccacsscaravane 
Rachmaninoff ...... 
Mr. Earle. 
Liza Lehman (From the Life of a Rose) 
Unfolding—The Bee-Rose 
Mrs. Lammert. 
TPR OU | osicnccniccsses Panis Angelicus 
Mrs. Lammert, Mr. Earle, 
Mr. Steindel. 
Mr. Lyon at the organ. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a somewhat peculiar, 
suspicious-looking market in old Wall 
street. There are frequent and aggres- 
sive manifestations of strength in the 
group of stocks euphemistically known 
as “specialties.” They result in sub- 
stantial gains—of five or twelve points 
occasionally. The helpful effects on the 
general situation are quite insignificant 
and transitory, however. Shrewd ob- 
servers are on their guard. They detect 
symptoms of stealthy liquidation in nu- 
merous important quarters. They point 
out that quotations have risen extensive- 
ly since the middle of December, that 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 
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money is tight, and that the next two 
months should bring developments of 
major consequence on the other side 
of the Atlantic. In the haunts of the 
bulls, emphasis is put upon reports that 
stocks are voluminously being absorbed 
by investors, that the railroad bill will 
go through in good form, that the in- 
dustrial outlook is growing better, and 


that Hindenburg will be unable to 
break the French front. Furthermore, 


attention is called to the increases in 
dividend rates lately 
Union Pacific, Mexican Petroleum, Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping, and Na- 
tional Lead Companies. Enlargement of 


distributions, it is declared, would never 


ordered by the 


have been sanctioned if the responsible 
officials had not come to the conclusion 
that the corner had definitely been turn 
ed. The argument is plausible, unques- 
But not of persuasive force—- 

Boards of directors are, as 


tionably. 
not quite. 
a rule, not given to looking far ahead. 
They are in the habit of pursuing prag- 
matic policies. Sometimes they are not 
even free from opportunistic penchants. 
In the four cases mentioned, the en- 
hanced dividend dates may be regarded 
as justified. They had, indeed, been ex- 
pected for some months, and partly, if 
not fully, discounted in quoted values. 
National Lead common is again on an 
annual 5 per cent basis, for the first 
time since 1909, when the stock sold at 
The current fig- 
quar- 


as high a price as 94, 
ure is 55. The advance in the 
terly amount from $1 to $1.25 occurred 
in face of a decline from 12 to 7 cents 
in the price of lead in recent months. 
It must be assumed, therefore, that the 
finances of the company have been add- 









ed to in some way or ways which for 
The 
St. Joseph Lead Co. has cut its quar- 
terly rate from 75 to 50c. The advance 
in the quarterly Mexican Petroleum 
rate—from $1.50 to $2—had been fore- 
shadowed in the stock’s rise from 67 to 
94 since December 17. According to 
trustworthy information, the company is 
carning more than $20 per annum upon 
its $40,411,800 common stock outstand- 
ing, after payment of 8 per cent on the 
$12,000,000 preferred. In 1915, the price 
of the common was raised from 51 to 
12414; in 1916, from 885% to 12954. The 
top mark in 1917 was 106%. The con- 
trolling interests are endowed with a 


the present can only be surmised. 


very superior knowledge of the modus 
cperandt' of stock exchange manipula 
tion. The quotation for National Enam- 


cling & Stamping common is close to 


50, the highest level on record, About 
two months ago, the stock could be 
bought at 3714; in 1915, at 9%. With 


the yearly dividend rate up to 6 per 
cent, it would seem that a further im- 
provement in valuation should be in or- 
der, particularly so since the company 
is said to be earning at the rate of $24 
on the total amount of $15,591,800 out- 
standing, after deduction of the 7 per 
cent preferred, amounting to $8,546,600 
The latter 


company’s option. 


stock can be retired at the 
Purchasers of the 
common stock at the current quotation 
receive over 12 per cent on their funds 
A few days ago, Wall street’s gambling 
clement was a-flutter with rapturous ex 
citement on account of enticing tales to 
the effect that the General Motors Co. 
obtained control of the Baldwin 
Co. “A new deal,” they 


had 
Locomotive 
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gurgled. “It may include the American 
Locomotive Co. also.” The upshot was 
a rise from 70 to 81% in the price of 
3aldwin, and from 61 to 69 in that of 
American Locomotive common. Subse- 


quently came the announcement that the 





Generals Motors Co. had increased its 
capital stock from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000, and determined to make an 
offer to purchase the assets of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., exclusive of the 
latter's holdings of G. M. shares, the 
payment to consist of 288,644 shares of 
common stock, the present quotation for 
which is 12514, against 14134 on Feb- 
ruary 9. It proved another harrowing 
disappointment to the game _ plungers. 
Baldwin Locomotive’s quoted value 
speedily relapsed to 72, and that of 
American Locomotive to 634. A search- 
ing investigation would appear in order, 
but it must be presumed that the ex- 
change authorities have other and more 
important matters to worry about right 
now. It was a felicitous coincidence 
that just about the time Baldwin com- 
mon ascended in graceful spirals to 8174 
the federal government started a rigor- 
ous probe of the state of affairs on Hog 
Island. An exquisitely appropriate ap- 
pellation, this. Eh, what? The prices 
of Liberty loans displayed striking firm- 
ness after it became bruited about in 
the financial district that the third issue 


of bonds might be made to draw 4% per 
cent Gossip to this effect was largely 
based upon the announcement by Mr. 
McAdoo that the interest rate on the 
remaining $2,500,000,000 treasury cer- 
tificates would be advanced to 4 per 
cent. Afterwards some eminent finan- 
ciers voiced skepticism in regard to the 
subject, and the prices of liberty bonds 
again developed slipping tendencies. In 
banking circles, it is intimated, the idea 
of a 4% per cent loan is seriously dis- 
liked. The fear prevails that such a 
rate might have disagreeable bearing up- 
on the deposits in savings institutions. 
Perhaps it would. Still, if it should be- 
come necessary to issue 4% per cent 
bonds, it will have to be done, irrespec- 
tive of doubts and misgivings in banking 
offices. Loans drawing 4% to 5% per 
cent are quite the fashion in England, 
France and Italy, as well as in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Time funds con- 
tinue in scant supply at 6 per cent for all 
periods, but call funds are a little lower, 
the latest rates being 4 to 4% per cent. 
The fact that every decline in the stock 
market is attended by moderate conces- 
sions in optional loan rates plainly con- 
notes that the financiers are resolved, 
or under instructions, to prevent at- 
tempts at bringing about truly important 
advances in the values of speculative 
The weekly exhibit of the 
clearing-house banks and trust com- 
panies reveals noteworthy improvement 


certiticates. 


in the excess reserve item, the actual 
gain being $28,525,000, equal to almost 
half the loss of the previous week. Ital- 
ian drafts continue to indicate unpleas- 
ant weakness in quoted rates. They are 
down to 8.77 lire. Bills on London and 
Paris are quoted at previous prices. 
There is some uneasiness in financial and 
commercial quarters respecting the gov- 
ernment’s assumption of control over all 
exports and imports. The notion pre- 
vails that it will accentuate the disloca- 
tion already noticeable in many direc- 
With regard to the steel trade, 
the /ron Trade Review makes the fol- 
lowing observations: ‘The constant ac- 
cretions of war tonnage are holding un- 
filled orders on mill books to a very 
large volume. The question becomes 
pertinent as to what proportion of this 
tonnage, over and above the several 
million tons of essential requirements, 
should be regarded as liquid business, 
changing 
aspects of manufacturing operations. 
Directly bearing upon this point are the 
sweeping regulations requiring all ex- 
ports to be licensed. That these restric- 
tions will cause further differentiation 
in iron and steel order books is ap- 
parent. Production in iron and steel is 
working back into accustomed channels, 
but the slowness of the process serves 
to illustrate the severe lengths to which 
the curtailment had extended.” The 
prices of railroad shares advanced one 
to three points on the encouraging tid- 
ings from Washington concerning the 
administration’s bill. Further betterment 
is looked for, in bull circles at least, 
after final passage in the next four or 
five days. Predictions of a beautiful 
“bulge” are being toned down, however. 
Mr. McAdoo is exercising severe vigi- 
lance in regard to railroad passes and 
salaries. He has forbidden the creation 
of new offices or the filling of vacancies, 
except when absolutely necessary. He 


tions. 


especially in view of the 


also requires monthly 


reports on in- 
creases of salaries, and laid down the 
rule that all vacancies above the grade 
of general manager can be filled only 
with his approval. Moreover, he lets it 
be understood that he may demand the 
abolition of New York offices for ad- 
ministering the companies’ financial af- 
fairs. We are living in apocalyptic 
times, sure enough. Signs and wonders 
all around. Publicity in all things, 
What used to be done in secret places 
is now cried from the housetops. “The 
truth shall make you free!” Can you 
remember Wm. H. Vanderbilt and his 
refined opinion of the public? 


J 
« 
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Finance in St. Louis 


On the local stock exchange business 
was active and decidedly diversified, 
The daily totals showed considerable 
expansion. Prices were somewhat soft, 
however, in several instances, mainly as 
a result of increased desire to take 
profits. National Candy common receded 
to 36.50, after deduction of the semi- 
annual $2.50. The aggregate of shares 
disposed of exceeded the eight-hundred 
mark. Ten shares of the 7 per cent 
second preferred brought 93, a figure 
indicating an advance of several points. 
Chicago Railway Equipment, which re- 
cently rose to 120, displayed notable 
weakness, sales of seventy shares caus- 
ing a break to almost 100. Signs of 
liquidation were plainly apparent also in 
Ely-Walker D. G. issues, though the 
volume of transactions was not really 
heavy. One hundred and seventy shares 
of the common were sold at 103.50, 
which compares with a high point of 
122 last October. There was no trading 
in the first and second preferred cer- 
tificates. The figures denoted depreci- 
ation, however. The second preferred, 
which recently sold at 87, dropped as 
low as 81.25. The dividend rate is 6. 
per cent. All germane things duly con- 
sidered, the price given seems quite 
creditable. It makes favorable com- 
parison with the values of high-grade 
stocks in Wall street’s market. Nearly 
two hundred Certainteed common were 
lately transferred at 43. The top notch 
last August was 5134. An odd lot of the 
second preferred brought 88. The stock 
exchange has listed $3,500,000 of the 7 
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setting Diamonds 
and remodeling old- 
style mountings into 
entirely new and dis- 
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gold designs. 
Estimates and sug- 
gestive sketches sub- 
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per cent first preferred. The bid figure 
for this is 103 at the moment. Of La- 
clede Gas $9,000 were sold at 


og the previous price, and of United 


first 5s, 


Railways 4s, $6,000 at 55.75. Fifty shares 
Railways preferred brought 
- and one hundred and ten of 
Bank of Commerce 
continued 116; about forty- 
five shares were traded in. Three Third 
National brought 228, three Mississippi 


of United 
19 to 19.75 
the common. 3.75. 

firm at 


Valley Trust 280, and ten Boatmen’s 
106. 
te 
Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 116 117 
State National Bank ...... 190 
Third National Bank 235 
Mortgage Guarantee 125 
United Railways com. 3 4 
do pfd. 17%, 1814 
do 4s 5336 5414 
Tacteue Gas OS ...-5---.ccccccsccsee 97 3% 
Certain-teed com. Spasiyase ane 1214 
do 2d pftd. 88% 
do ist pid. . hen 934 
Ely Walker com. ... 103 
Brown Shoe com. .. oe .. 64 
Hydraulic P. Brick com. .... 1 , 
Consolidated Coal 74 74% 
Hamilton-Brown er eerey IO 
St. L. Brewing Assn. 6s .. 68 
National Candy com. 36 dO 
do ist pfd. 971 eee 
do 2d pd. cece e ss 90 
te 


Answers to Inquiries 
Nebr.—For the 
and 


FINANCIER, Wayne, 


present, Burlington general 4s 
Union Pacific first 4s are fairly valued 
The best 
The 
discounting thus appears quite sufficient. 
If the war continues into 1919, additional 


at 83144 and 87, respectively. 
records in 1917 were 97'4 and 100. 


depreciation is likely to be witnessed, 
particularly so if the interest on govern- 
ment to 4% cent. 
In such event, the quotations might drop 


loans is raised per 
several points more, say to 79 for Bur- 
lington 4s and to 83 for U. P. 4s. 

M. G., St. Louis.—Midvale Steel is 
not a safe investment. If it were, it 
would be worth materially more than 
the present price of 45. Par value is 
$50, and the dividend rate 12 per cent, 
equal to $6 on $50, The maximum, set 


in 1915, is 98'4. You should buy a 
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stock of well-established merits. Among 
Atchison common, 
Pacific, and New York Cen- 
Their 
current prices indicate net yields of 7, 
S, and 6.90 per cent, respectively. If 
you prefer a low-priced stock, you might 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
draws a dividend of 4 per cent, and thus 
nets nearly 714 per cent at the prevail- 
ing price of 54. The dividend rate could 
raised to 5 or 6 per 
Among industrials, American Lo- 
comotive preferred, National Lead pre- 
ferred, Westinghouse Electric common, 
Western Telegraph seem 
suitable propositions. | They, too, are 
quoted at very reasonable figures, and 
were worth substantially more a year 
or two back. 

INVESTOR, 


railroad issues, 
Northern 


tral should suit your purposes. 


consider 


conveniently be 
cent, 


and Union 


Idaho Falls, Idaho—(1) 
Oregon Short Line refunding 4s are a 
commendable investment, and not too 
high at the ruling figure of 83144. They 
were quoted at 947 in the early part of 
1917. The possibility of a truly serious 
depreciation appears extremely remote, 
even at this extraordinary conjuncture. 
(2) The present dividend rate on Utah- 
jdaho Sugar stock will doubtless be 
maintained indefinitely. In case of a 
decline in the price to 8.50, an additional 
purchase should prove profitable. 
Finances in excellent shape. 
$10. 

T. J. W., Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Cannot ad- 
vise a purchase of Alaska Gold Mines 
stock—not even for averaging purposes. 
Company’s future very doubtful, in spite 
of a little improvement in recent months 
in operating profits. The current price 
of 2 compares with a high point of 491% 
in 1915. Hang on to what you own and 
look around for something better and 
that pays a dividend. Let the dead ones 
alone. 

INTERESTED, Elizabeth, N. J.—The 
Rock Island is fully earning the pre- 
ferred dividends. For 1917, the total net 
income was $21,500,000, and the surplus 
$6,500,000. After deducting fixed divi- 
dend charges of 7 and 6 per cent, the 


Par value 


~ 


balance approximated $1,900,000. Pay- 
ments were begun only recently. The 


present price of the 7 per cent preferred 
—64%4—looks tempting, though it com- 
pares with 44 on December 19 last. Un- 
der federal control, the full rate will no 
doubt be maintained. 

F. N., Newport, Ky.—The quotation 
for Sinclair Oil—35'4—indicates the ex- 
istence of distrust concerning the sta- 
bility of the 5 per cent dividend. Of- 
ficials give assurance, though, that the 
rate is safely earned. The stock is large- 
ly speculative. It is not altogether im- 
probable that the price may rally to 44 
before a great while. 


. *. 
Ad a A od 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REEpDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN by John Stefansson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.50. 

Of the “Story of the Nations” series, being 
the history of Denmark and Sweden together 
with Iceland and Finland, by the lecturer in 
Icelandic at King’s College, London. Preface 
by Viscount Bryce. Map, illustrations and 
index, 


Per Amica SILENTIA LuNAE by William But- 
ler Yeats. New York: Macmillan & Co.; 
$1.50, 


Poems and essays. 
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University. 


diana University. 


ature. 


Frontispiece portrait. 


cloth binding. Index. 


BROWNING: How to Know Him 
By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of 


English, Yale University. 


CARLYLE: How to Know Him 
By Bliss Perry, Professor of 


WORDSWORTH: How to Know Him 
By C. T. Winchester, Professor of English, Wes- 
leyan University. 
DANTE; How to Know Him 
By Alfred M. Brooks, Professor of Fine Arts, In- 


DEFOE: How to Know Him 
By William P. Trent, Professor of English Ljitera- 
ture, Columbia University. 
STEVENSON: How to Know Him 
By Richard Ashley Rice, Professor of English 
Literature, Smith College. 
Six books which make these six masters live and give 
a new understanding to their works. 
an authority upon its subject, affords in brief compass 


the details that go to make easy a sincere and intimate 
appreciation of the man and his contribution to liter- 


Illustrated jacket. 
Each $1.50 net, postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers 
CIRCLE SQUARE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


iMnglish, Harvard 


Each, written by 


Large 12mo. Uniform 

















RELIGIONS OF THE Past AND PRESENT, edited 
by Dr. J. A. Montgomery. Philadelphia: J. 
3. Lippincott Co.; $2.50. 


The ideals, history and significance in mod- 
ern life of cach religion which has influenced 
the world’s history is herein treated by a spe- 
cialist, all members of the department of reli- 
gions at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
religions discussed are Primitive, Egyptian, 
sabylonian and Assyrian, Hebrew; the religion 
of the Veda, of Greece, of the Romat%, of the 
Teutons; Buddhism, Brahmanism, Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism; early Chris- 
tianity and medieval Christianity. 


Tue Air-LineE to Ligerty by Gerald Stanley 
Lee. New York: Mitchell Kennerly; $1.25. 


The author of ‘‘Crowds” says herein that the 
only way to stop war is to stop yearning for 
the end of the war and to create something 
that makes war look impractical. Essays with 
a punch, 


Tue Desert by John C. Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2 
Every phase of desert life sympathetically 


a study of it. 


considered by one who has mad 
photographs by J 


Profusely illustrated from 


Smeaton Chase, 


His Daucurer by Gouverneur Morris. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.35, 


The story of an American whose nature was 
refined in the fire of war, written in the cus 
tomary Gouverneur Morris strain. 


HoME VEGETABLES AND SMALL Fruits by 
Frances Duncan. New York: Charles Serib 
ner’s Sons; $1.40. 

Centaining the necessary information about 


the preparation of the soil, planting and cul- 
tural directions for the growing of small fruits 
and vegetables in the home garden or city lot. 
The book also contains instructions on drying 
fruits and vegetables, and other cconomical 
[ IWustrated and in 


ways of preserving them. 
dexed., 
Sones oF Hlariz, translated by Edna Worth 
ley Underwood. Joston: Tour Seas Co.; $1 
\ new English version of the Persian poet’s 


works prepared in a special effort to presery 
the flavor and character of the original. 


DREAMS by Jessie B. Ritten 


Door oF ; i 
Hloughton-Mifflin Co.; $1. 


3oston: 


THI 
house, 


Short love poems. 





** Better than Bombs!’’ 


says Eleanor Gates, play- 
wright and novelist, about 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


Stirring novel of the German 
Revolution that may come. 


Ta WHITE 
MORNING 


“What better material for 
propaganda in the Kaiser’s 
realm could the United States 
desire than Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s new novel? Better than 
bombs! This volume will do 


more good than its author 
will ever guess, or her pub- 


lishers be able to trace.” 


“It holds a fierce, pitiless love 
story; it is crowded with 


living characters. * * * A 
book that will be read far 
and wide over the world.’— 


+N. Y. Times. 


STOKES, Publisher 











DREAMS AND IMAGES, an anthology of Catho 
lic poets edited by Joyce Kilmer. New York: 
ont & Liveright. 

Poems by Catholics, but not necessarily d 
votional in theme, written since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, The volume includes 
love songs and war songs, descriptive poem 
and poems of religious sentiment, selected 
from the works of nearly a hundred poets. 
ofe Je of 

When passing behind, a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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TMM GORMAN UL LULL 


Letter heads, Billheads, Envelopes, Cards, 


Folders, Everythin?, you need for your 
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LOUIS’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


ALL NEXT WEEK 
Seats Thursday 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT OF BAYARD VEILLER’S DRAMATIC THRILL 


“THE 13th CHAIR” 


Nights and Sat. Mat., 50¢ to $1.50 


Wed. Mat., Best Seats $1.00 











ERICA WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, MARCH 38, 
Leaping Tuan POP MATINEES oya'saturpay 


‘ T. 
DIRECTION = KLAW & ERLANGER 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 














ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


SYMPHONY Pp 


Soloist—MISS GLADYS 
Soloist—WILLEM WILLEKE—Cellist 


FRIDAY, FEB. 22, at 3:00; SATURDAY, FEB. 23, at 8:15. 
Tickets, $1 to $2, now on sale at M. K. & 'T. Ticket Office. 
Broadway and Locust, 


OP CONCER 


ODEON:-SUNDAY AT 3:15 


*25C AND 50C 


STEVENSON—Pianiste 









ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th at St. Charles 





2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 
NAN HALPERIN 
In an Entirely NEW Act 
SAM MANN &«& CO. 


LESTER SHEEHAN & 
PEARL REGAY 
ARTHUR DEAGON 
CHINKO & CO. 
ALEXANDER, O'’NEIL & SEXTON 
PREVOST & BROWN 
Second Edition of 


THE FOUR MORTONS 


Mats. l5e to 50c. Eves., 15e to Tie 


























The Golden Rule of Business 
Sy Fe 








Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns Which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 


sonal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 


Sound anal,)sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 











Simpson Advertisin?, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


.Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


GAYETY 


14th AND LOCUST 


BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 
Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children. 





THIS WEEK Bowery Burlesquers 





NEXT WEEK—SPORTING WIDOWS 











STANDARD BE4E BURLESQUE 


5 %th& Walnut Mats. Daily 








MONTE CARLO GIRLS 


PRINCESS KOLI 





NEXT—BROADWAY BELLES. 








IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and §Sat., 10-25c 


RAZZLE DAZZLE 
MUSICAL COMEDY 





Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 
The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 
Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢} 
All Other Seats 15c. 














COLUMBIA 
15c-25c 


Continuous Vaudeville, 
11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 


‘Winter Garden Revue’”’ 


From the Chicago Winter Garden. 











Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pips 


Yards for City Delivery: 





“TO SAVE ONE GIRL’’ 920 Market St. Saint Louis 
Paul Armstrong’s Sensational Play. 
9—OTHER FEATURES—9 ——— 
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The Problem Solved §§ ,ea595 Under Cover and 
“Where to go CGICARDI S Open ee 


To-night’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


WINTER G EN 
A. J. CIOARDI 























